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CHAPTER ONE 


ORIGINS 


+ 


Ce/«* Romans and Germanic Invasions 

The Roman Conquest brought Switzerland into history. At the 
time of the Conquest the country was occupied by the Hel¬ 
vetians, a Celtic tribe, who had arrived there during the 
Cimbrian and Teuton migrations. They were not yet per¬ 
manently attached to any particular land, however, and in 
58 B.c. decided to move on towards Gaul. They were stopped 
by Caesar and brought back to the country they had just lelt. 

They seem to have had little difticulty in adapting them¬ 
selves to Roman administration, which made of Helvetia a bul¬ 
wark against Germanic invasions. A few colonies of veterans, 
one at Nyon in the Vaud, another near Basle and a garrison at 
Windisch in present-day Aargau were suflicient to secure the 
counir)’ fora long time. Avenches was the capital. 

It is not known whether there was a Roman immigration, 
but we do know that Helvetia rapidly became Romanized. 

Judging from the ruins remaining from this period, the 
country enjoyed a fair degree of prosperity. It must be added, 
however, that only the best areas were occupied—the plateau 
and the shores of the lakes; the high Alpine valleys, the fore- 
Alps and the Jura region were not settled. 

There were at least two important routes across the Alps. 
One, through the Great St. Bernard led into the Rhone Valley; 
the other, the Splugcn Pass, connected Italy and the Rhine 
Valley. There were other routes for traffic moving from east 
to west. 

Towards the end of the Roman period the country was 
gradually becoming christianized. 
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In its position on the frontier of the Empire, Helvetia had 
early experience of the Germanic invasions. Buried treasure 
and the first ruins date back to the third century and afford 
evidence of the first barbarian incursions. The fourth century 
saw a succession of catastrophes. In the fifth century, devas¬ 
tated and largely depopulated, the country was occupied by 
Germanic tribes, Burgundians in the west and Allamans in the 
east. 

We are completely ignorant of the circumstances under 
which this new occupation took place. The Burgundians 
settled down amongst the native population, adopted their 
language and gradually disappeared as a separate group. This 
was not the case with the Allamans who were, perhaps, more 
numerous and certainly more primitive—they were, for ex¬ 
ample, still pagan. The change brought by their arrival was 
complete; the native population fled before them and sought 
refuge in the remoter Alpine valleys. But, unchecked, the tide 
of invasion rolled on. Ultimately, the whole country with the 
exception of some Alpine peaks, became Germanic. The 
higher valleys of the Grisons alone escaped; they retained their 
Roman dialects, Romanschand Ladin. 

The Reuss seems to have been the original frontier between 
Burgundians and Allamans, but owing to the constant west¬ 
ward pressure exerted by the latter, the frontier was pushed 
westward to the River Aar and finally as far as the Sarine. This 
river is still the dividing line between German and French 
Switzerland. 

The country was devastated by invasion and warfare and the 
population declined. The forest spread and the area under culti¬ 
vation diminished. Finally, cultivation was limited to t e 
estates of the large landowners. These landowners, the heirs 
and successors of the Gallo-Romans, now held the sUtus of the 
feudal baron and were able to offer some protection to their 
serfs. Cities and towns were disappearing; one might almost 
say that the episcopal towns of Geneva, Lausanne, Sion, Bas e 
and Coire were the only ones to survive. Even those towns 
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were not secure and the bishops of Basle, Lausanne and Valais 
had to leave their sees and set up headquarters in districts with 
better natural fortifications. These facts illustrate the disorder 
of the period. 

HeU etia becomes part of Holy Roman Empire 

Meanwhile, Christian missionaries were converting the 
Allamans, a difficult process which went on until the ninth 
centur)'. The growing acceptance of Christianity was marked 
by the establishment of several convents, the most famous 
being that of St. Gall. 

Charlemagne’s influence vrzs too short-lived to put an end 
to the disorder. So too was an autonomous kingdom of Bur¬ 
gundy founded in 888 and centred on Roman Switzerland. 
Anarchy continued. As feudalism grew, the Burgundian kings 
were unable to maintain their authority’. Real power was in the 
hands of their vassals who were dividing up the country be- 
t^veen themselves and acquiring most of the prerogatives of 
royalty. In 1032 the last Burgundian king died and his nephew, 
the king of Germania, inherited from him his title, the only 
thing it was still in his power to bequeath. Thus, the whole 
of Helvetia became part of the Holy Roman Empire. 

End of the Dark Ages 

As elsewhere the darkest period of the Middle Ages was 
coming to an end. The efforts of the kings of Germania to 
secure the Imperial crown caused constant traffic between 
Germany and Italy; the passes through the Alps were used 
more and more. This revi\'al of commerce brought new life to 
the ancient towms and new communities grew up at points 
where important routes met. To secure their share of this new 
prosperity noblemen both ecclesiastic and secular built new 
towns and added new quarters to those already existino. 
Zurich and Soleure are examples of Swiss towns which now 
prospered after a period of decadence; new towns were Berne 
and Fribourg; St. Gall grew up round the convent of that 
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name. Lucerne grew up at the point where goods which had 
been brought through the St. Gotthard and shipped along the 
lake, were reloaded into barges to continue their journey 
along the Reuss or on to packhorses which took them to Basle. 
In similar circumstances many other towns were appearing 
during the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 

The rise of the towns was accompanied by a rapid increase 
in population. Crafts and trades flourished. The increase in 
population was not wholly absorbed by the towns; forests 
were cleared and mountain-slopes prepared for cultivation. 

This was a period of renaissance in Helvetia as it was also, 
though rather later, in Italy, France and Flanders. 

The weakening hold oj the Empire 

In France the power of the crown grew steadily throughout 
the Middle Ages; in the Empire the tendency was quite the 
reverse. At the beginning of the period the Germanic kings 
exercised considerable power but with the passage of time 
this power declined. The decline was most marked during the 
thirteenth century. 

The appearance of new spheres of effective government was 
an important result of this tendency. Noblemen endowed with 
ability or favoured by fortune were increasing in power by 
acquiring new territory and new rights. The families of 
Zaringen, Savoy and Hapsburg are examples of this tendency. 
North of the Rhine the Zaringen almost established a kingdom. 
On the banks of Lake Leman and in the Rh6ne Valley the 
Savoy established their authority. Fate undid the patient work 
of the Zaringen when Berthold V died without heir in 1218. 
The families of Savoy and Hapsburg, particularly the latter, 
were the gainers when his possessions were divided up. 

Another result o^the decline in Imperial power was that the 
growing urban communities began their fight for self-go\em 
ment. Faced with the decline of central authority, the 
burgesses organized the policing of their communities and the 
administration of justice—hitherto the state’s two most im- 
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portant functions. To all intents and purposes the towns 
became free. Some of them achieved this status by charter, for 
in order to obtain allies in their struggle against the Papacy, 
Frederick II and his son in some cases voluntarily granted 
privileges which made the recipients free cities of the Empire. 
This was the experience of Zurich, Berne and Soleure. 

But charters and promises are of little use if the force neces¬ 
sary to implement them is lacking. These enfranchised towns 
could not rely upon the support of the Empire; it was too 
weak and indeed from i2jo to 1273 without a generally 
acknowledged emperor. Consequently the towns organized 
themselves in groups for purposes of common defence. Thus 
do the weak find strength; everywhere confederations were 
appearing. 


The nucleus: Schwjz^ Uri and Untcrwald 

The Swiss Confederation, originally an association of rural 
communities, was one of them. 

The peasant communities in the Alpine regions of the Tyrol, 
Italy, the Dauphine and Switzerland enjoyed a cohesion and 
sense of community unknown in the villages of the plain. The 
type of social organization w hich evolved as a result of the 
communal exploitation of pasture, alpine meadow and wood 
was quite difiercnt from that associated with the cultivation of 


arable fields and vineyards. In spring chalets, roads and fences 
had to be repaired; in our own day these tasks are still per¬ 
formed at the same season. The work was done by groups of 
peasants working together, so that the details were a matter 
lor group discussion; shepherds must be appointed, the date 
for the ascent to the higher pastures determined; later in the 
year the distribution of milk products had to be organized. 
Thus, each spring, the general assembly met. It brought to¬ 
gether, regardless of their legal status, all persons owning 
cattle. It deliberated under the leadership of the wealthier 
peasants. This general assembly, an essential feature of pastoral 
life, forged a bond between the Alpine communities of a kind 
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unknown elsewhere. It was the forerunner of the present-day 
landsgemcindc and had its origins in the remote past when men 
first settled in those valleys. It was ready to play a part in 
politics if circumstances should make that necessary. 

Both Uri and Schwyz had their own rural assembly. Uri 
comprises the low er valley of the Reuss from Schollenen to the 
lake; Schwyz, the Muotta valley and the valley between the 
Mythen and Brunnen. In the Unterwald there were two 
assemblies, one centred on Sarnen (Obwald) and the other on 
Stans (Nidwald). The administration of the canton was rela¬ 
tively weak in consequence of this duality. 


Opposition to the bailiffs 

The feudal system did not provide a satisfactory system of 
administration for those princes who were trying to build up 
their authority amidst the ruins of the hmpire. The tenants-in- 
chief were not satisfactory instruments ol government; they 
had too much power. Consequently the princes appointed 
salaried officials to replace them. These officials were ap¬ 
pointed for an agreed period of time and their salary was to be 
proportionate to the amount of money they collected. The 
expected advantages of this innovation were greater loyalty, 
flexibility and a greater stability of Income. 

In a period when every innovation was looked upon as a 
violation of ancient rights the appointment of the officials 
evoked general opposition. The system by which the new 
administrators were paid led them to carry out their duties 
with unexampled severity and opposition increased. 

There was yet another cause for dissatisfaction. Often a 
prince chose his officials from the ranks of his domestic staff; 
but promotion in the prince’s service did not affect social 
status. This was an age of rigid social stratification. A man 
might obey the orders of his superiors or heed the counsel of 
his equals, but to submit to the authority of interiors was to 
lose social position. 

Thus the system of officials, or bailiRs, met with violent 
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opposition. It brought trouble to the Hapsburgs in all parts of 
their dominions and particularly on the shores of Lake Lucerne. 

The Everlasting League, 1291 

The people of Uri and SchwTZ lived in compact communities 
with respected and effective leadership. As well as enjoying 
efficient government they possessed considerable financial and 
military resources. The recently opened St. Gotthard Pass had 
brought many advantages to the people of Uri. The growing 
population was a constant strain on local agriculture with the 
result that many sturdy men found a livelihood in the profes¬ 
sion of arms—a profession which always needed recruits in 
that age of constant warfare. And so it was that the people 
against whom the Hapsburgs were on the point of waging war 
were neither impoverished nor were they without military 
experience. 

The conflict started with the overthrow of the Zaringen in 
1218. Part of their territory was taken over by the head of the 
Hapsburgs who were trying to extend the boundaries of 
Aargau. Gradually Hapsburg authority was extended over the 
greater part of present-day central Switzerland. 

The people of Uri were the first to offer resistance. As 
dependants of an abbey of noblewomen, the Zurich Frau- 
miinster, and other convents without political power, they 
enjoyed considerable political liberty and were most unwilling 
to become tenants of the Hapsburgs, forced to submit to the 
authority of socially inferior officials. 

A letter of franchise secured in 1231 from the Imperial 
government granted them freedom from Hapsburg interven¬ 
tion. Almost certainly the latter received some sort of com¬ 
pensation, probably from the people of Uri themselves, for the 
letter remained unchallenged. The king of Germania was 
granted the suzerainty of Uri. His intervention was so small, 
however, that to all intents and purposes the people continued 

to enjoy self-government, even when the Imperial throne was 
vacant. 
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These events in Uri aroused the jealousy of the people of 
Schwyz. Most of them were freemen and unable to tolerate 
the new regime. When the Hapsburgs declared war on the side 
of the Church in its struggle with the Empire the people of 
Schwyz seized the opportunity of demanding a letter of 
franchise from Frederick II. This they secured in 1240, but the 
Hapsburgs would not recognize it, asserting that they had been 
unfairly deprived of their hereditary rights. 

The death of Frederick II and the fall of his dynasty deprived 
the cantons of the support they had hoped for. On the other 
hand the long interregnum gave them a period of complete 
independence, since Germany was without a king. Once again 
the Hapsburgs, with the energetic Rudolph at their head, were 
the main source of danger. The cantons found themselves in a 
very dangerous position when Rudolph was elected to the 
Imperial throne in 1273. What would become of them now 
that their natural enemy had taken the place of their pro¬ 
tector? 

Rudolph made use of his high office to enhance the prestige 
of his family. He conquered Austria and gave it to his eldest 
son. For his younger sons he reserved his domains in central 
Switzerland, where he continued to acquire new territory and 
new rights. He does not seem to have been tyrannical in deal¬ 
ing with the people of Uri and Schwyz, but survi\ing docu¬ 
ments indicate that the relationship was not entirely cordial 
and free from difficulties. 

Rudolph had distinguished between those rights which he 
enjoyed by virtue of his Imperial office and those which had 
accrued to him personally; but much evidence leads to the 
conclusion that his sons did not make that distinction and that 
after their father’s death they clung jealously to everything he 
had possessed. Thus the cantons appeared,to be falling into t e 
very position from which they hoped they had escaped.^ 

For these reasons, as soon as they heard of the king s deal , 
which had taken place on July ijth, 1 291, at Spire, the leaders 
of the two communities, together with the leaders of e 




the three original cantons 
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Unterwald, which had recently been thrust under Hapsburg 
rule, drew up a pact of mutual aid. The sealing of this pact on 
August I St, 1291, marks the foundation of the Everlasting 
League. 

It is possible that an earlier agreement existed, but August 
ist, 1291, is now taken as the date of the establishment of 
the Swiss Confederation. Celebrations are still held each year 
to mark the anniversary. 

Under solemn oath, the three communities undertook to 
help any member threatened with loss or damage, by provid¬ 
ing without limit or reserve, men and materials for defence or 
aggression. Immediately upon the request of any of the three 
communities, the others were to provide assistance at their 
own expense. They undertook to fulfil all their proper obliga¬ 
tions to those having rights in their country, but they refused 
to receive any tax-farmers in their valleys or any representa¬ 
tives of a higher authority against whose decisions they could 
not appeal to leaders of their own community. 

This clause was indeed the most important and the most 
characteristic. It expressed what those who drew it up con¬ 
sidered to be their fundamental right: that in the last resort 
they should be judged only by an equal, a man in circumstances 
similar to their own, one familiar with their customs and 
requirements, and not by the officer of some new system, 
financially interested in his own decisions and of inferior social 
position, as were the Hapsburg bailiffs. 

They wanted self-government, they did not seek to deny the 
king’s sovereign power. Nor would they defy their legitimate 
overlord, if they had one, provided he delegated his authority 
to one of themselves, to a magistrate of their own choice, a 
man in whom they could have confidence. 

Like their contemporaries in the towns, they were not seek¬ 
ing what later was called liberty, but local self-government 
which, at the time, seemed to be the greatest guarantee for 
the security of their most precious possessions. It was in order 
to defend it that they made such a close alliance. 
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This alliance, said the text, was to be everlasting; in con¬ 
trast with many confederations established at the time and 
many pacts concluded since, no time limit was set to its 
validity. The reason surely was that the interests which the 
first confederates sought to defend were not narrowly political, 
and therefore not likely to change with the passage of time. 
Facing common dangers and common enemies, they were con¬ 
scious of complete unity, a unity which time has not destroyed. 

This provision for perpetual validity is a characteristic of all 
subsequent federal alliances; it is the most satisfactory basis for 
them. 
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THE TRADITIONAL STORIES 
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iVilliam Tell and others 

So far, no mention has been made of the traditional events and 
heroes of Swiss history. 

According to these traditions, the people of the valleys were 
very badly treated by the Hapsburg bailiffs. One story tells us 
that an important citizen was reproached for having had a stone 
house built; the bailiff maintained that a peasant had no need 
of such a house. Another bailiff was guilty of revolting cruelty. 
The son of a peasant whose cattle were being seized, rough- 
handled the bailiff who had come to effect the seizure and then 
fled, whereupon the bailiff had the innocent peasant's eyes put 
out. A third made unwelcome advances to a peasant’s wife; 
the peasant arrived just in time to save his wife’s honour and 
killed the amorous bailiff. 

Another story concerns an event of Altdorf. A bailiff named 
Gessler stuck a pike under a lime-tree, placed his hat on the 
pike and issued an order that passers-by should salute it. One 
passer-by, William Tell, ignored the order. Tell was reno>vned 
as an archer. The angry Gessler ordered him to demonstrate 
his skill by piercing an apple placed on his son’s head. Tell’s 
shot was successful, but he had prepared a second shot to be 
used if any injury came to his son. Gessler was furious when he 
noticed this, and ordered Tell to be taken prisoner to one of 
his castles. 

As the prisoner was being taken by boat along Lake Lucerne 
a storm arose. Tell was an accomplished boatman as well as a 
skilled archer. When his captors unfettered him so that he 
could help to navigate he managed to steer the boat towards 
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THE TRADITIONAL STORIES 

the bank. Judging his time, he leapt ashore at a point where he 
knew a rock jutted out. Having escaped, he made his way to a 
road along which Gessler was to travel. There he lay in wait 

and killed him. 

These and subsequent examples of persecution and atrocity 
provoked an uprising. The instigators were Werner Stauffacher 
ofSchwyz—the man whom the bailiff had reproached for build¬ 
ing a stone house—Walter Fiirst of Uri and Arnold An der 
Hdden of Melthal in the Unterwald—the son of the blinded 
peasant. Their meeting-place was a lonely meadow on the 
shores of Lake Griitli. One day each man brought ten com¬ 
panions; amongst them were William Tell and the peasant 
who had killed the amorous bailiff. These thirty-three men 
swore to deliver their country from servitude. The end ol the 
year was a time of feasting and rejoicing. The conspirators took 
advantage of the celebrations to get into the castles, which they 
burnt and destroyed. The bailiffs were chased out of the coun¬ 
try, never to return. Then the inhabitants of the three valleys 
swore eternal alliance. 

Following the publication of an ancient chronicle in the 
eighteenth century, these stories became widely kno^vn. In that 
age of enthusiasm for liberty, they excited sympathy and ap¬ 
pealed to the popular imagination. William Tell and the three 
Swiss were regarded as heroes in the struggle for human 
liberty and became important figures in thought and literature 
at the time of the French Revolution and the early Romantic 
Movement. Men of genius like the Swiss historian Jean de 
Muller and the German poet Friedrich Schiller gave new life 
to these old stories. 

Is then any truth in them? 

But the traditional tales have not survived investigation. The 
curious have noted that the names of the heroes, Gessler and 
Tell for example, are not to be found in any document; that 
the deeds they described do not fit in with better-authenticated 
events; that relations with the Hapsburgs were not in fact as 
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bitter as the stories imply. The sceptics have noticed further 
the striking similarity between the story of William Tell and a 
certain Scandinavian legend. And so these stories, dear to the 
heart of the patriot, cannot be recorded as authentic history. 

The hypercritical historians of the late nineteenth century 
dismissed all traditional stories as legend; to the objections of 
their predecessors they added the observation that all the 
stories were late in appearing. They had not become current 
before the fifteenth century, and as time passed the detail be¬ 
came more precise; they achieved their final form in the works 
of Egide Tschudi, a sixteenth-century writer whose truthful¬ 
ness is strongly suspected. 

During the past twenty years there has been a reaction 
against this downright scepticism. Admittedly names have been 
invented or twisted^ and the tales have their romantic trim¬ 
mings. But even so, the stories are not, essentially, impossible. 
It is not difficult to believe that there were cruel and licentious 
bailiffs in the valleys. Good archers are to be found wherever 
the bow is widely used—no need to go to a Scandinavian 
legend for that story. Indeed the appearance in Switzerland of 
the story of William Tell antedates the first text we have of the 
Scandinavian legend. 

Other points seem quite authentic, but they have been mis¬ 
understood: a stone house could be used as a stronghold and a 
manorial official would naturally try to hinder its construction; 
the seizure of two oxen might quite well have followed the 
non-payment of dues, and it would not be surprising if the 
attempt led to a scuffle. A hat placed on a staff was the symbol 
of seigniorial authority. Excavations have revealed the ruins of 
several castles which had been destroyed by violence. A sur¬ 
prise attack on Christmas night while the lord and his entourage 
were attending midnight mass, is quite conceivable. 

* A man named Stauffacher achieved eminence in Schwyz towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, but his Christian name was 
Rudolph. There was no Hapsburg l^liff called Gessler; the surname 
itself did not appear till much later. 
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It may be concluded that these traditional stories have a 
stronger basis of facts than it was hitherto believed—facts 
about half-forgotten incidents, badly interpreted and em¬ 
broidered by a thousand story-tellers. It is extremely difficult 
to distinguish between the historical and the legendary. It is 
impossible to determine exact dates; each hypothesis on that 
score seems less convincing than the alternatives. The result is 
that the conclusions of most historians depend not so much 
upon a study of the documents as upon the degree of their 
scepticism. 

It is quite easy for the scholar to demonstrate that the tradi- 
ditional stories are full of error, but lack of evidence prevents 
him from denying categorically the existence of such and such 
a man, or the occurrence of prticular events. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE CONFEDERATION OF 
EIGHT CANTONS 




The struggle against the Hapsburgs 

The House of Austria was a constant source of anxiety to the 
Helvetians, and soon after the death of Rudolph they formed a 
great coalition consisting of most of the towns and the nobles, 
both secular and ecclesiastical; the three cantons were, of 
course, members. But in the spring of 1292 the coalition was 
defeated in battle by Albert of Austria, the only one of 
Rudolph’s sons who had survived his father. Albert re-established 
his authority in Helvetia, with the exception of the three 
valleys, without much difficulty. 

The situation showed no signs of Improving. Adolphus of 
Nassau had been elected king of Germany and the cantons 
asked him for a confirmation of their letters of franchise. This 
they secured only in 1297 when Adolphus was at loggerheads 
with Albert of Austria. The latter soon had the upper hand in 
the struggle, and the cantons found that their position was, if 
anything, worse than it had been in the days of Rudolph, for 
there was reason to believe that Albert would be more diffi¬ 
cult to deal with than his father. However, circumstances (of 
which we are ignorant) prevented the realization of these 
gloomy forebodings, and they were finally dispelled in 1308 
when Albert was assassinated. 

Henry VII of Luxembourg, the sovereign elected in his place, 
was reputed to be hostile towards the Hapsburgs, and the 
cantons again asked for a confirmation of their franchise. Not 
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only was this confirmation given, in 1309, but its terms were 
widened. The cantons were made direct subjects of the Em¬ 
pire by irrevocable title. But. contrary to expectations, the 
new Emperor established friendly relations with the Hapsburgs 
and one condition of this new entente was the restoration to the 
latter of all that had belonged to their family, particularly in 
central Switzerland. Once again the situation was saved for the 
cantons by a death—that of Henry VII in 1313. 

The lesson of these events for the Confederates was that they 
must equip themselves to stand alone. In 1315, Duke Leopold, 
Albert of Austria’s most active son, tried to reimpose his 
family’s authority in Schwyz and Unterwald. At Morgarten on 
November i jth, he met over>vhelming defeat at the hands of 
the Confederates. 

The cantons considered this victory to be a suitable occasion 
for the reaffirmation and strengthening of their alliance, and in 
December 1315 they sealed the Pact of Brunnen. The text of 
the pact of 1291 is in Latin and probably only the leaders of 
the communities were familiar with it; but the Pact of 
Brunnen was written in German. Until the nineteenth century 
it was read out regularly before the landsgemeinde and 
sworn to by all citizens. Men who had performed this 
ceremony were Confederates— Eidgenossen —menboundtogether 
• 

victory of Morgarten was the beginning of a period of 
strife between the Confederates and the House of Austria, 
which would not admit defeat. For a long time the conflict 
took the form of raiding and plundering and did not break 
out into open war, occasional truces were indifferently 
observed. 

Their vain attempts to secure the Imperial Crown and the 
defence of their Austrian possessions prevented the Hapsburgs 
from waging systematic war on the cantons. The main result of 
their sporadic atUcks was to strengthen their enemies, who 
achieved closer unity and found new allies in the ranks of the 
enemies of Austria. 


by oath 
The 
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The Three Cantons make alliances with Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, Zug 
and Berne 

The first of these new allies was the town of Lucerne. 

Lucerne was originally the property of an Alsatian convent, 
but during Rudolph’s reign it had fallen into Hapsburg hands. 
The burgesses, like all townsmen, wanted liberty, and looked 
back with longing to the time when they had been ecclesiastical 
tenants, relatively free from the interference of manorial 
officials. Economically they suffered from the protracted 
struggle between Confederates and Hapsburgs, for it decreased 
the amount of traffic using the St. Gotthard. Politically then, 
they were tempted to follow the example of their peasant 
neighbours who had won self-government. 

Most of the townsmen were hostile to the Hapsburgs so that in 
1332 Lucerne and the three cantons concluded a pact of alliance 
similar to the one which already united the original members. 

Twenty years later it was the turn of Zurich. Zurich, a free 
and Imperial town, was rich and prosperous. For a long time it 
had been governed by an aristocracy of ennobled citizens who 
were Hapsburg vassals, holding land outside the town. They 
had been deposed by a local revolt and guilds of merchants and 
craftsmen had taken their place. The Hapsburgs had offered 
refuge to the exiled aristocrats. When they took up arms 
against Zurich, the town asked the Confederates for military 
help and the alliance of 13 51 was bom. 

But only on this one point did the interests of the two parties 
coincide. The alliance was much less binding than the original 
one between the three cantons; mutual help was to be given only 
in certain circumstances and the two parties reserved the right 
to make other and independent alliances—that is to say they 
retained complete liberty to manage their own external affairs. 

The people of the Glarus Valley were also under Hapsburg 
rule; they, too, wanted self-government and approached the 
Confederates. So long as the Hapsburgs ruled Glarus, Schwyz was 
exposed to attack from the east; the Confederates could ask for 
nothing better than to see their enemy cleared from this valley 
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and in 13 on accepting rather severe terms, Glarus became 
a protectorate of the original three cantons and of Zurich.^ 

Separating Zurich from Schwyz and Lucerne was the Haps- 
burg territor)’ of Zug. In 13 5 2 to secure their communications, 
Zurich and the united cantons brought military pressure to 
bear on her until she agreed to an alliance. The goodwill of Zug 
was important from the military point of view; consequently 
the new member was admitted to the union on favourable terms. 

In 13^3 the three cantons made a pact which had no bearing 
on the struggle with Austria. At the time, the Hapsburgs had 
abandoned their designs on western Switzerland and Berne felt 
secure. By 1353 Berne was already a considerable military 
power and the sphere of her authority was growing. Local 
i^eudal barons were already vanquished and those of the Ober- 
land were threatened; they were already ousted from the lower 
valleys. The valley communities aspired to self-government 
and Berne no doubt feared that they might look to their neigh¬ 
bours in the Unterwald and central Switzerland for support. 
Consequently when the city of Berne concluded an alliance 
with the three cantons she was seeking a safeguard against Con¬ 
federate expansion in the Oberland. Such a pact could hardly 
be very binding and was in fact full of reservations. 

Thus was established an association which came to be called 
the Confederation of the Eight Cantons. The name does not 
afford an exact description of the association, for it was held 
together not by one all-embracing pact, but by several separate 
agreements, and the members did not meet on an equal foot¬ 
ing. Six separate pacts linked eight cantons and between Berne 
on the one hand and Zurich, Glarus and Zug on the other, 
there was no alliance at all. 


Territorial cortquests; the Sempach Convention 

The impact of external events rather than deliberate plan 
ning, brought a greater cohesion to this loose association. 

1 Later, Glams was accorded equality of sutus. 
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There was for instance the almost ceaseless struggle against 
the common enemy, the Austrian. During the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century Austria had returned to the offensive 
with considerable determination, but suffered defeat at Sem- 
pach in 1386 and Naefels in 1388. 

The victory at Sempach was particularly striking and had its 
repercussions throughout Germany, for Duke Leopold of 
Austria and the flower of the Hapsburg nobility perished on the 
field of battle. The military reputation of the Swiss dates from 
that event, and indeed the Confederates gained a self-confid¬ 
ence which they had not experienced hitherto. These victories 
and territorial expansion made them more than a match for 
the Austrians. 

Shortly afterwards they concluded an agreement between 
themselves which defined the conditions under which mutual 
military help was to be given; a form of common military law 
was the result. All cantons, regardless of their terms of 
alliance, took part.^ The Sempach Convention gave more 
cohesion to a Confederation which hitherto had little. 

Unity was further increased by a series of conquests resulting 
from common effort. In 1415^ Emperor Sigismund of Luxem¬ 
bourg expelled the Archduke of Austria from the Empire. 
Austria possessed the Aargau and the Emperor invited the 
cantons to take over some of that territory. They lost no time 
in taking advantage of such an unexpected opportunity. Berne 
on her own conquered a large area along the river Aar; 
Lucerne and Zurich extended their authority at the expense of 
the neighbouring Hapsburg territory; by joint effort the Con¬ 
federates occupied the Reuss valley and the lower valley of the 
Aar down to the point where the river meets the Rhine. 

The Confederates enjoyed autonomy but they did not con¬ 
sider extending it to their newly-conquered lands. Zurich, 
Berne and Lucerne established their sovereignty over neigh¬ 
bouring territories; similarly the cantons established them¬ 
selves as joint masters of the conquered bailliages and the 
1 The town of Solcure was included in this agreement. 
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county of Baden in Aargau. In their turn they were entering the 
feudal hierarchy and acquiring subject territory. 

Nevertheless, they gave their new subjects a wide degree of 
self-government; they were content with the collection of 
rents which had been due to the former owners and the 
exercise of ultimate legal authority. The newly-acquired lands 
were governed by a bailiff who served for a period of two years. 
The bailiffs were appointed by the sovereign cantons in turn 
and each year representatives of the cantons met together to 
check his accounts. This meeting was the supreme tribunal and 
the origin of the Federal Diet, for although at first the deputies 
met for a limited and well-defined purpose, there soon grew 
up the custom of discussing questions of general interest to the 
Confederation. 

Uni^ threatened; new allies 

The disappearance of the Austrian menace broke one of the 
bonds that united the cantons, but they were saved from drift¬ 
ing apart by the duty of joint administration. The cantons were 
pursuing divergent external policies. Some, particularly Uri, 
were turning their attention towards the southern slopes of the 
Alps. Zurich pursued a policy of peace by maintaining a close 
understanding with Austria; peace was necessary for com¬ 
mercial prosperity. Permanent economic strife between rural 
producers and urban consumers was another factor making for 

‘The Confederates of the Old League of Upper Germany,’ as 
the Confederation was called, like many similar unions, almost 
disappeared in the middle of the fifteenth century. Open war 
broke out between Zurich and Schwyz. But the memory of 
common struggles, the exercise of joint sovereignty, the inter¬ 
vention of other cantons, ail these factors helped to restore 
peace. Shortly afterwards, in 1460, the cantons together con¬ 
quered Thurgau and made it the subject of their joint sove¬ 
reignty. 

Success brought new friends. Either together or separately 
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the cantons made alliances with other political units, thereby 
extending their influence. Amongst these new allies were the 
monastery and town of St. Gall, the town of Schaffhausen, the 
peasants of Toggenbourg, the confederations and communities 
of the Grisons, the towns of Soleure, Fribourg and Bienne and 
the town and county of Neuchatel. 

The new pacts and treaties encircled the Confederation with 
a network of new allies {Zugewandte Otu)\ they held the status 
of 'associated districts’ by virtue of their alliance with one or 
more of the cantons or because they were protectorates; they 
were not admitted to the status of full members of the League. 
However, they increased the importance and military strength 
of the Confederation, for each one was under an obligation to 
supply troops whenever required. 

War with Burgundy, J4J4 

In this complex union of sovereign states and allies there was 
an extraordinary need for expansion. The population was rela¬ 
tively large and endowed with an exuberant vitality. Artisans 
and peasants, workmen and farm-hands thirsted for adventure. 
Many of them were always ready to join any campaign, on 
either side, provided only they could fight in their own way 
and return home when they wished—that is when their thirst 
for adventure and battle was temporarily satisfied. Plunder was 
of less importance to them than excitement and adventure. 

Louis XI, better than anyone, knew how to harness this 
vitality; he used it in his struggle with Charles the Bold. 

The neighbours of the Swiss in the Franche-Comte were the 
dukes of Burgundy. From them the Swiss obtained their sup¬ 
plies of salt, and relations had been quite cordial. Louis found 
difficulty in breaking the traditional bonds but eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so by the skilful use of money, diplomacy and 
intrigue and by implanting in Berne a fear of Burgundian 
ambitions. 

The Burgundian republic extended southward to the Alps; 
in the east its expansion was limited only by Swiss Confederates. 
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Only in the west were there weak rulers—the bishops of Basle, 
Lausanne and Geneva, the Count of Neuchatel and the Duke of 
Savoy—and hence possibilities of further conquest. Could not 
a strong prince make protectorates of these lands ? Charles the 
Bold had something like this in mind. Already Italy came into 
his plans and he began to look towards the Alpine passes. His 
influence was felt in the internal affairs of Neuchatel, the Vaud 
and at the court of Savoy. His occupation of Upper Alsace made 
the Burgundian menace seem more real. 

In autumn 1474, Berne and its allies in western Helvetia 
atUcked the Duke of Burgundy; this was an expression of their 
own ambition but they were also urged on by Louis XI. During 
the year 1474 they conducted a series of raids into the Vaud 
and the area which is now the Department of Doubs. Charles 
planned to strike one mortal blow at his enemy and early in 
spring 1476 he entered the Vaud intending to march on Berne 
from there. On March 2 2nd he was defeated at Grandson and on 
June 22nd at Morat by Confederates who had hastened to 
Berne’s assistance in accordance with the federal pacts. 

By following up these conquests the Swiss could have made 
considerable territorial conquests, but lack of unity and the 
policy of Louis XI held them back. 

The central cantons had marched to Berne s assistance be¬ 
cause they were bound by solemn oath and because they had an 
appetite for battle; but once victory and plunder were secured, 
they were satisfied. They were not attracted by plans for terri¬ 
torial expansion in lands which seemed to them remote. 

Louis XI, for his part, had no wish to see the Swiss extend 
their western frontiers and take the place of Charles the Bold, 
nor did he wish them to extend their authority in the Rhone 
valley or along the slopes of the Jura; they had conquere t e 
Vaud but were ordered to restore it to Savoy. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE CONFEDERATION OF 
THIRTEEN CANTONS 


+ 


Freedom from the Empire, 1499 ; the thirteen cantons, /SU 
The glor>' and plunder the Swiss had acquired were not with¬ 
out their dangers. The division of the spoils brought the danger 
of civil war; military successes brought the complications of 
high politics, for which the Confederation was not yet ready. 

To the difficulties attendant on sharing out the plunder was 
added a problem of internal politics. Soleurc and Fribourg, 
allies of ^me, had played an important part in the campaigns 
against Burgundy; now they were demanding to be received 
into the alliance on the same terms as the original members of 
the League. The other towns were prepared to admit them but 
the rurd cantons were strongly opposed. They believed that an 
increase in the number and influence of the urban cantons 
would be detrimental to the interests of the rural communities. 
They were not interested in westward expansion and wanted 
the Confederation to remain free from western entanglements. 

The clash was serious, but a compromise was found in 1481. 
This was the occasion on which the pious hermit Nicolas de 
Flue inter>ened in the cause of peace; but he did not succeed 
in dispelling all the seeds of discord. 

Fribourg and Soleure were admitted to full membership of 
the Confederation with the reservation that in external affairs 
they were to carry out the will of the majority of the cantons. 

Reunited, the cantons were able to resist a final Austrian 
offensive. The Emperor Maximilian had imposed his authority 
on all the Austrian lands and was now intent upon the 
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reorganization of the Empire and winning back all that had fallen 
from it. He wanted the Swiss, who were direct subjects of the 
Empire, to recognize the Imperial tribunals he had just set up, 
and to pay Imperial taxes. Two centuries earlier, when they 
had needed help, the cantons had been pleased to stress their 
connection with the Empire, but now, confident in their own 
strength and jealous of their autonomy, they were not pre¬ 
pared to submit to the Imperial authority. They refused to pay 
the Imperial taxes; they would not recognize the authority of 
the Imperial Chamber which had been set up to settle disputes 
between members of the Empire. 

Relations deteriorated further when Maximilian laid claim 
to certain lands on the borders of the Confederation until, 
finally, war broke out. The Swabian War (1499) was fought 
near Basle, along the Rhine, in Thurgau and Vorarlberg. 

Maximilian was the loser in all the major engagements and 
had to agree to a peace by the terms of which the Swiss were 
freed from all Imperial obligations. Rights were not formally 
renounced but fell into abeyance so that the cantons were in 
practice entirely self-governing.^ 

Basle and ShaffTiauscn had been allies of the cantons for a 
long time and in 1501 entered the Confederation on the same 
terms as Solcure and Fribourg. The Swiss thus secured two 
bridges and two bastions across the Rhine, the river that sepa¬ 
rated them from the Empire. 

Appenzell had long been free from the authority of the 
monastery of St. Gall and in 1^13 this long-standing ally of the 
cantons became the thirteenth member of the Confederation. 

Sixteentb-centuij Italian wars; Italian provinces acquired 

This was the time of the Italian wars. Both the French King 
and the Duke of Milan needed the co-operation of Switzerland; 
indeed one might almost say that Milan would pass into the 
hands of the side which was more successful in securing Swiss 

^ They were formally granted self-government by the Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. 
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friendship and the services of Swiss soldiers. The Sforza family, 
the Emperor, Louis XII and Francis I all employed Swiss 
soldiers and, with varying success, all sought the goodwill of 
the cantons. The attitude of the Swiss was therefore an impor¬ 
tant factor in determining the future of the Milanese. 

The cantons put a very high price on their services. Some of 
them, the central cantons and their allies Valais and the 
Grisons for example, had designs on the southern valleys of the 
Alps. During the fifteenth century Uri had already secured 
mastery over Ticino and Leventina and made several expedi¬ 
tions even farther south. Grisons was interested in Chiavenna 
and Valteline, the Valais in Domodossola. In return for their 
help in conquering the Milanese the cantons usually demanded 
commercial and territorial concessions. Thus in 1^03 Uri, 
Schwyz and Unterwald secured Bellinzona from Louis XII— 
they had, as a matter of fact, already occupied it. 

Swiss help was indispensable, but for several reasons it was 
also a source of great anxiety to the princes who secured it. 
The Swiss made heavy demands and they could not agree 
amongst themselves. Usually Swiss mercenaries were to be 
found on both sides. This was offensive to public opinion in 
Switzerland, so that there was always the possibility of Swiss 
soldiers being recalled by their governments or refusing to 
fight other Confederates employed by the opposite side. 

After serving Louis XII during the early part of his reign, the 
Swiss left him, asserting that he had not fully discharged his 
debt to them. They came to terms with Julius II. He did not 
pay much better but he had the prestige of the Church and the 
services of a remarkable man from Valais, Matthew Schiner, 
Bishop of Sion and later appointed cardinal. 

There was a strong body of public opinion against Louis XII. 
The more thoughtful Swiss saw the disadvantage of foreign 
service: the loss of human life, the epidemics brought by 
soldiers who served in Italy, the lowering of Swiss moral 
standards resulting from too intimate an acquaintance with 
violence and plunder, the corruption which inevitably accom- 
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panied the bargains between the cantons and the princes and 
particularly those to which the King was a prty. There w^ 
more than one popular, spontaneous movement directed 
against those magistrates who, rightly or wrongly, were ac¬ 
cused of taking bribes. Kronenfresser —‘greedy for crowns , they 
were called. The golden crown was the coin in which French 

agents paid for services rendered. 

By 1512 the break between the King and the Swiss was com¬ 
plete. The cantons occupied Locarno, Lugano and southern 
Ticino. In 1513 they defeated the royal troops at Novara and 
drove them out of Lombardy. In Milan they enthroned the 
puppet Maximilian Sforza. Another Swiss army marched on 
Dijon to force Louis X!I to recognize their conquests. General 
Louis de la Tremouille saved the town only by accepting 
disastrous terms, terms which Louis refused to ratify and which, 
lacking unity, the Swiss were unable to impose. 

Such was the position when Francis I came to the throne. As 
he wished to retake Milan, the new King sought to come to an 
understanding with the cantons. In this he was unsuccessful; 
his advances were favourably received only in Berne and 
western Switzerland where there was no great interest in Italy 
but where there had long been a pro-French party. 

Under these circumstances the campaign started. The vari¬ 
ous Swiss contingents did not get on well together. The army 
had occupied Piedmont, but the French drove it back into 
Lombardy almost as soon as they had crossed the Alps. Early in 
September western troops were tempted by attractive offers 
and made peace with the King. The remaining Swiss troops, 
led by Matthew Schiner, rejected all proposals. On the field of 
Marignano, September 12th and 13th, Francis faced only 
Schiner’s troops; the rest of the army, whose presence would 
have turned defeat into victory, was already on its way home. 

Heavy losses and an inability to co-operate prevented the 
cantons from seeking another encounter. Francis, for his part, 
made great efforts to re-establish friendly relations, believing 
that his prospects of securing Milan depended upon doing so. 
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Francis gained his ally in i^i6 by promising in addition to a 
large indemnity—which would have been larger if the Swiss 
had agreed to abandon Ticino—the payment of the sums named 
in the Treaty of Dij on. 

By his prompt payment Francis gained the goodwill of the 
Swiss. For two and a half centuries after this agreement of 
I ^i6, there was no armed conflict between France and Switzer¬ 
land. By a formal agreement in i ^21 Francis was given the right 
to recruit soldiers in the Confederation. 

But this agreement of 1^21 was based on insecure founda¬ 
tions; the central cantons had given reluctant consent, but 
Zurich had refused completely to have anything to do with it. 
Charles V was not slow to take advantage of this apparent 
hostility towards France. 

It has been wrongly suggested that the defeat at Marignano 
marked the end of Swiss military power. Certainly contem¬ 
poraries did not thinks so. Charles V was convinced that to 
become master of Milan he must first make certain of Swiss 
friendship or at least, of Swiss neutrality. Discord, not defeat, 
had weakened the political influence of Switzerland. The 
Reformation was to increase that discord. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE REFORMATION IN 
SWITZERLAND 


+ 


Zwingli; the beginnings ojreligious strife 

The political conditions which caused Germany to break away 
from Rome did not exist in Switzerland. The Swiss position 
was more akin to the French. 

There were no ecclesiastical principalities in Switzerland; 
the great convents of St. Gall, Einsiedeln and Engelberg were 
protectorates of the cantons. Parish priests were appointed by 
the civil authority and the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts was limited to religious matters. The cantons refused 
resolutely to receive ‘courtisans’—the priests sent from Rome. 
As elsewhere, temporal matters occupied much of the time 
and attention of the clergy, but their conduct was not such as 
to create a public scandal; moreover a movement for the 
reform of clerical conduct was on foot and already having 
effect. 

The Swiss Reformation had its origins in the work of the 
humanists; Luther’s writings merely gave impetus to a move¬ 
ment which had already started. The chief Swiss reformers, 
including Ulrich Zwingli, the most celebrated, were pupils of 
the humanists. Their work was inspired mainly by reading the 
scriptures in the original language and by a desire to return to 
the institutions of the early Church. It was in the true humanist 
tradition that Zwingli began a series of sermons in Zurich on 
January ist, i 1; starting with St. Matthew, he explained the 
four gospels, verse by verse, to his congregation. 

So it was that he and his congregation were gradually driven 
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to the conclusion that the forms of worship, the disciplines 
and even the dogmas of the Church were merely man’s handi¬ 
work and as such must be renounced by every Christian who 
wished to be a faithful disciple of Christ as the gospels revealed 
Him. 

One after the other he relinquished worship of the saints and 
the Virgin, the established ritual of communion, the Hier¬ 
archy, clerical celibacy, and, finally, the mass. His reason led 
him to a position much more radical than that of Luther, with 
whom he could never agree. The churches were stripped of all 
ornaments which suggested idolatry, worship was limited to a 
sermon and the singing of psalms, communion became a 
simple commemoration of the Saviour’s death and the dogma 
was interpreted rationally. 

Erasmus who was then living in Basle was alarmed by the 
extent of Zwingli’s radicalism. The universities on the other 
hand listened sympathetically to his teachings. The townsmen 
and artisans were moved by the charm of the gospel stories; 
printing made them acquainted with the religious controversy 
and in the privacy of their guilds there was eager discussion of 
the serious issues involved. 

In Berne, Basle, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Bienne, even in 
Soleure and Fribourg there were soon many converts to the 
new ideas. On the whole, the clergy remained passive and most 
of the opposition came from the older magistrates; but, except 
in Soleure and Fribourg, where the conservatives were in a 
majority, the new spirit won an easy victory. Everywhere the 
question was settled in a typically Swiss manner. The final 
decision rested upon the citizens; they voted in their bailliages 
or at guild meetings and the majority were in favour of the 
free preaching of the gospels’ and suppression of ‘man-made 
forms’. The years ijijand iy29saw the triumph of Zwingli s 
teachings. 

The Reformation met invincible opposition in the original 
cantons and in Lucerne, however. There, for reasons which are 
not very clear, the people remained passionately attached to the 
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forms of worship of their fathers. Several possible explanations 
suggest themselves. In the rural districts the spread of humanist 
influence was hindered by the absence of educated people. The 
clergy were poorer and nearer to the people. The Reformation 
came from Zurich and the feelings of the peasants of Sch%vyz 
for the rich citizens of Zurich—or anything that came from the 
town—were anything but cordial. In the country cantons 
everyone looked upon mercenary service as an economic neces¬ 
sity; Zwingli was a stubborn opponent of mercenary service 
and his unpopularity on that account certainly had something 
to do with the rejection of his teachings. Another considera¬ 
tion played its part in shaping the opinions of many of the 
simpler-minded people: what was the fate in the hereafter of 
the souls of those who had received the consolations of the 
Church? One could not admit that those consolations were 
false and that the dead were now in Hell! 

The Reformation caused a split at the very basis of the Con¬ 
federation. It had been the custom to renew the oaths of 
alliance every five years but when the Protestants refused to 
swear by the saints and the Catholics refused to accept any 
modification of the traditional formula, the renewal became 
impossible. 

The situation was further aggravated by the question of the 
common bailliages. The Reformers backed up their co¬ 
religionists and encouraged the preaching of the gospels; 
Catholics regarded any manifestation of the new spirit as 
heresy and persecuted its adherents. 

The question was not settled without bloodshed. In 1529 the 
Protestants were successful but when the war was resumed in 
IJ31 they were defeated; Zwingli was killed in the fighting. 
With the victory of the Catholics the old forms of worship 
were restored in most of the common baiJhagcs. 

From that time until the nineteenth century’ the division 
between the two faiths was clear and remained unchanged: 
Zurich, Berne, Basle and Schaffhausen were Protestant; Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwald, Lucerne, Zug, Fribourg and Soleure were 
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Catholic. In Glarus and Appenzell the two faiths existed side 
by side and each parish was free to practise either form of 
worship^ a fact which, later, led to the division of Appenzell 
into two parts. As regards the allies, the towns of St. Gall, 
Bienne and Mulhouse were Protestant, while Valais and the 
Abbey of St. Gall remained Catholic. The self-governing com¬ 
munities of the Grisons were divided between the two faiths, 
with a majority of Protestants. 

With the exception of some of the parishes of Thurgau, the 
common bailliages were entirely Catholic; Protestants must 
either submit or emigrate. The principle of cujus region 
religio was applied in Switzerland long before its triumph in 
Germany. 

Denominational strife became daily more serious. The 
religious wars which were covering Europe in blood, inflamed 
partisan feelings in Switzerland. In fact there were now two 
Confederations—the Protestant tow'ns and the Catholic cantons 
—following different policies, both internally and externally. 
The Protestants leaned towards France, until that country per¬ 
secuted the Huguenots; the Catholics looked to Spain, the 
Guises and the League, the defenders of their faith. 

The Duke ojSavo^ threatens Geneva 

Berne, one of the strongest Protestant towns, was not too 
preoccupied by religious discussion and strife to extend the 
sphere of its authority in western Switzerland, doubling its 
resources thereby. 

Neither Berne, Fribourg nor Soleure had abandoned the idea 
of westward expansion. In this respect the increasing weakness 
of the Savoyard monarchy caused hopes to rise and provided 
opportunities which were not ignored. 

The most notable was the conflict between the Duke and 
Geneva. Following the granting to the town of a charter which 
had decreased considerably the power of the prince-bishop, the 
Duke of Savoy made many attempts to reimpose his authority, 
attempts which were vigorously resisted by the Genevans who, 
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indeed, had striven to break the few remaining ties that still 

bound them to him. . 

The Genevans secured help from Fribourg, with whom they 
had strong commercial connections, and from Berne. By be¬ 
coming burgesses of Fribourg, Genevan patriots were assured 
of the protection of that canton; later in 1526, the entire town 
of Geneva joined the Fribourg-Beme alliance thus ensuring for 
themselves the protection of ‘The Men ol the Two Towns . 

For twenty years the struggle went on; sometimes the 
Genevans received active diplomatic or military help from the 
allied towns, but with or without that help, for twenty years 
of bloody repression, resistance. Blockade, intrigue and open 
warfare the Genevans displayed a heroic tenacity while the 
Duke showed that he was as clumsy and brutal as he was 
persistent. 

The lack of interest shown by the central cantons in events 
in the western part of the Confederation helped the Duke and 
hindered Fribourg and Berne. William Farrel and other French 
humanists, disciples of Lefevre, were welcomed in Geneva 
when they arrived there from Berne, to preach the doctrine of 
the Reformation. Geneva’s acceptance of the Reformation lost 
her the aid of Fribourg, which had remained faithful to 
Catholicism; she had now only one ally—Berne. 

Geneva’s position was desperate; the threat from 
Savoy grew more menacing, the blockade was tightened and 
famine was taking its toil. Fribourg had severed its connection 
with a town which was fast becoming a home of heresy; now 
Berne turned a deaf ear to Geneva’s urgent appeals, not know¬ 
ing what action the cantons might take if she declared war on a 
Catholic prince. 

Events at this stage are not quite clear, but it would appear 
that not knowing where to turn, Geneva accepted an offer of 
help from Francis I who was at that moment preparing to 
attack Savoy. The reaction in Berne was immediate. The 
Bernese could not remain inactive spectators of events which 
might result in Francis installing himself in Geneva. The army 
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was mobilized and occupied the Vaud without a shot being 
fired. On February' 2nd, 1536, the Bernese entered Geneva. 
The swiftness of their action had taken the Duke and the King 
by surprise and no counter-measures had been prepared. 
‘Geneva was won for Switzerland and liberty,* a historian has 
said. 

A few days later Francis I took the field but came to terms 
with Berne. The conquests were divided. Francis retaining 
Bresse, Bugey, Savoy, and Piedmont; Berne secured the Vaud, 
Gex, Chablais^ and the Genevan alliance. By associating Fri¬ 
bourg and the Catholics of Valais with their victories and by 
complying with their annexation of Savoyard territory, the 
Bernese gained goodwill and avoided the possibility of civil 
war. 

An important result of the Bernese conquests was the 
triumph of the Reformation throughout the whole of French 
Switzerland. Lausanne and later Geneva, for a time the home 
of Calvin, became the centres of French-speaking Protest¬ 
antism. 

The Origins oj Sniss neutrality 

Berne was now a formidable power, a fact which helped to 
maintain a balance between the two faiths in Switzerland. 
Numerically the Catholic cantons were in a majority, but they 
had less men and resources at their disposal than the four Pro¬ 
testant towns. Catholics and Protestants mistrtisted one an¬ 
other, but even during the wars of religion in France 
Germany when the German Protestant princes and the Em¬ 
peror made overtures to the Protestants and the Catholics were 
approached by the Huguenots and the Lea^e, civil war was 
averted by neutrality. The exception to this policy of careful 
neutrality was the treaty between Spain and the Catholic 

cantons. 

Here we may note that the French alliance, which was stiii 

J In 1564 Berne had to restore Gex and the greater part of Chablais 
to Savoy. 
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valid, helped to keep the cantons together. By the terms of the 
agreement the cantons could refuse to supply men when they 
themselves were in danger. Consequently the maintenance of 
peace between Swiss Catholics and Swiss Protestants was 
always a concern of the French court and French diplomacy 
worked to that end. 

A similar situation arose in the seventeenth century. During 
the Thirty Years War. both sides asked the Swiss for their help, 
but once again the fear of civil war brought refusal. Thus there 
was emerging the tradition of neutrality which has become a 
cornerstone of Swiss policy. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


+ 


Economic prosperity 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while the 
rest of Europe was involved in a succession of wars, Switzer¬ 
land enjoyed a long period of peace and prosperity. 

Fertile vineyards covered the sunbathed hillsides of the Vaud 
and the lake shores of Neuchatel, Bienne and Moral; in normal 
years the wheat crop of the western plain was sufficient for the 
needs of the people. The fall in the value of money had eased 
the peasant’s burden of feudal dues and thrifty administration 
kept taxation to a minimum. The middle classes lived comfort¬ 
ably on their rents and the tendency for prosperous merchants 
to buy land as a form of investment was increasing. With regard 
to the cultivation of the land there were t>vo important 
developments: new land was being brought under the plough 
and the enclosure of common helds was encouraging better 
farming. 

In the pastures of central and eastern Switzerland and the 
Alps, cattle-rearing was already a major industry with an 
established export trade. 

An outlet for excess population in the rural areas was pro¬ 
vided by foreign military service and the pattern of feudalism 
was to be seen in (ts organization. The officers were young men 
of good family and regarded their regiments as private pro¬ 
perty; they practised a trade which had its risks but which 
sometimes led to fame and fortune. 

The influx of French Protestant refugees after the Revocation 

+6 
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of the Edict of Nantes brought new industries and gave 
new impetus to those already established. The main industries 
were silk in Basle and Zurich, linen in eastern Switzerland and 
watches and clocks in Geneva and Neuchatel. The import of 
raw materials and the export of manufactured goods already 
formed the basis of an extensive commerce. 

The prosperity of these years brought an increase in the 
standard of living which seems to have been little affected by 
the existence of sumptuary laws. Well-to-do landowners and 
successful merchants built their French-style chateaux in the 
country and those beautiful houses which are so characteristic 
of Swiss towns. They furnished them with solid walnut 
cabinets and sideboards, many of which are now amongst the 
handsomest exhibits in our museums. 

The mountain folk built beautiful chalets and decorated 
them with pious inscriptions and the name of the proud owner. 
This was the period of La Nouvelle Heloise and Haller’s poems 
on the Alps. In Freudcnberger’s colour-prints we see happy 
peasants and their neat, prosperous farms. 

The literary and artistic influence of France was felt in 
Switzerland, as it was in the rest of Europe. Voltaire’s tragedies 
were played in Lausanne; Voltaire himself lived there for a 
time. The ladies and gentlemen of German Switzerland were 
abandoning their provincial way of life and learning to speak 
French. 

Aristocratic government 

The nature of government was still des|>otic. Aristocratic 
government appeared even in the rural cantons of central 
Switzerland where the external forms of direct democracy 
still lingered on. The landsgemeinde held sovereign power, but 
only those from the privileged districts took part in its 
deliberations, while the rest of the population was reduced to 
the rank of subject. Within the ranks of the privileged there 
was a vigorous equalitarianism. In certain cantons the pensions 
paid by the King of France, or other foreign rulers, in return 
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for the right granted to them to raise troops in the country, 
were divided between the citizens. Appointment to financially 
profitable posts, like that of bailiff in subject territory, was 
decided by lot. As for the higher posts of magistrate, treasurer 
and commander-in-chief, which carried no remuneration and 
were therefore accessible only to men of wealth, they were in 
practice, reserved for a few families in which they passed from 
father to son. Inside the wider oligarchy of privileged citizens 
there was then, this narrower oligarchy of magistrates and 
officers pensioned by foreign governments. 

In the industrial towns the situation was similar. There, too, 
were the forms of democracy, but real power was exercised 
by the guilds; the members of the guilds were absolutely 
equal among themselves. Entry into these corporations had 
become more and more difficult until only members of families 
long established in the town had access to them, and indeed 
only the sons of masters had a reasonable chance of election. 
Thus the members of the guilds formed a privileged class; not 
only did they hold effective political power, they alone were 
allowed to practise a remunerative trade. The other inhabi¬ 
tants of the town and the dependent country, denied political 
rights and economic liberty, were their subjects. As in the 
country, within the ranks of the privileged class there had 
emerged a narrower oligarchy of rich men who were able to 
devote the greater part of their time to public matters and who 
occupied the highest posts in the state. Here, too, the selection 
of candidates by lot ensured a certain equality amongst the 
privileged. This kind of regime existed in Zurich, Basle and 
Schaff hausen. 

In Berne, Fribourg, Soleure, Lucerne and a few other 
towns, the guilds were not politically important and the ruling 
class comprised a few leading families. 

There had been instances, in Berne for example, of the 
government consulting the citizens on matters of great public 
moment; even the country people had been asked for their 
opinion on some occasions. But in view of public indifterence, 
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abstention and failure to agree, consultation was abandoned. 

Legally, the whole body of citizens was the sovereign 
authority; in practice ‘the citizenry was becoming an exclu¬ 
sive and privileged class. Real sovereignty now resided in a 
Legislative Council {Grand Conscil) comprising loo to 200 
members according to the business on hand; its mandate was 
so complete that it became known officially as ‘The Townsmen 
{les Bourgeois). Day-to-day administration was in the hands of 
an Executive Council (Per/t Consci/) whose members were 
draNvn from the legislature. 

The Legislative Council nominated the Executive and the 
Executive selected the members of the Legislative Council by 
a complicated process designed to prevent intrigue and to give 
each candidate an equal opportunity. Elections were made 
annually, but usually both councils were re-elected en bloc; 
consequently most members held their seats for life and the 
councils were very conservative. 

Vacancies in the Legislative Council caused by death were 
usually offered to near relations of members of the Executive, 
and a citizen without relations on the Executive had little 
chance of getting on to the legislature, in spite of his birth¬ 
right of full citizenship and political liberty. 

Thus there grew up a patriciate consisting of a few privi¬ 
leged families who, in many ways, regarded public offices as 
their own private property; they comprised the Great Council 
—and the Council governed town and country. They regarded 
themselves as joint-owners of the state and drew lots for profit¬ 
able public offices, for that of bailiff in particular; the patriciate 
ensured for itself not only power, but wealth. 

A similar regime had grown up in the allied countries and 
even in those subject towns which still retained some measure 
of self-government. There, too, the tenure of public office, 
although it gave little political power, was restricted to a local 
aristocracy which imitated as far as it could the aristocracy of 
the sovereign towns. 

At each stage in the political hierarchy a privileged group 

D 
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had appeared. In rural community and subject country the 
long-established families were closing the door to new arrivals 
and sharing amongst themselves the modest advantages to be 
gained from exploitation of the common possessions—water, 
wood and pasture. 

During this period there grew up that peculiarly Swiss 
institution, burghership—an institution which has not yet dis¬ 
appeared. A burgher is by birth a freeman of his city or village; 
only by burghership can he ensure for himself the status of 
citizen and its attendant privileges. These privileges vary from 
town to town, usually according to its size and political status. 

As burghership^ carried privileges the citizenry became a 
closed caste which even the wealthy found great difficulty in 
penetrating. This exclusiveness gave rise to revolts in several 
parts of Switzerland, but their only result was to increase 
governmental repression. The most serious revolts—there 
were four during the eighteenth century—took place in 
Rousseau’s town, Geneva. Clavi^re and other leaders took 
refuge in France on the eve of the Revolution. 

The weakness of the Confederation: the Helvetic Sodc^, iy62 

The Swiss association, consisting of the thirteen sovereign 
states, their allies, protectorates and subject countries was a 
very complicated organization and lacked cohesion; it was ill- 
prepared to meet the storm that was brewing. There was no 
central authority; the only joint body, the Diet, an assembly 
of representatives from the cantons and their more favoured 
allies, was merely a meeting of ambassadors with mandatory 
powers. The Diet’s suggestions had to be referred back to 
the cantons for scrutiny; again each final decision had to 
be submitted to the cantons for ratification; this second 

1 This institution has survived to the present day. No one can 
become a Swiss citizen unless he is already the citizen of a Swiss 
town. Citizenship of a cerUin few communities brings with it exclu¬ 
sive rights; such communities are quite closed, whereas it is possible 
to acquire citizenship of other communities. 
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Stage was known as submission ad referendum.^ This system had 
grave defects ;• the process of discussion, reference, formula¬ 
tion and ratification took a long time; it was almost impossible 
to secure the necessary unanimous agreement, and if by chance 
this was achieved there was no authority to see that the 
decision was carried out. 

Each canton made its own militar)' arrangements and there 
was no federal army. The desire for economy had caused many 
cantons to fall into a state of unpreparedness: the arsenals were 
empty and the citizens untrained; occasional reviews and shoot¬ 
ing matches bolstered up illusions of military strength and were 
little more than popular fetes. There were exceptions: in 
Berne, for instance, military traditions had been preserved; 
there was a nucleus of officers and men who had received their 
training on foreign service; the majority of the other male 
citizens took part in military exercise on Sundays, a useful 
procedure, but hardly adequate to produce a trained and dis¬ 
ciplined body of men. Thus, in spite of its military reputation, 
Switzerland had no real military force at its disposal. In an 
emergency each canton had the right to ask the others for 
military help, but the only troops available were inadequate, 
ill-assorted, badly equipped, half-trained and for the most part 

not increased in strength: the old 
religious antagonisnas lingered on; the rural cantons mis¬ 
trusted the towns and the small cantons were jealous of the 
large. 

The new ideas of liberty and equality had their converts in 
Switzerland, particularly amongst the intellectuals; supporters 
of the new political philosophy were to be found even in the 
ranks of the governing classes. Many leading citizens con¬ 
tinued to enjoy their privileges although they had ceased to 
believe in their right to them, a fact which weakened their 

' From this old institution is derived the word referendum, the 
name given to the modem procedure of submitting a question to the 
whole electorate. 


without competent officers 
The spirit of unity had 
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resistance when those rights were challenged. However, most 
members of the governing classes steeled themselves in their 
conservation for fear that a first concession should bring a more 
insistent demand for others. Consequently two parties were 
appearing in the governments of the sovereign towns. 

A few far-seeing men saw that narrow local loyalties and 
religious bigotry threatened the very existence of the Con¬ 
federation. During the second half of the eighteenth century 
they founded the Helvetic Society. It appealed to men of both 
confessions from all parts of Switzerland to join together in 
working for national regeneration and unity. Unfortunately 
the response was small and the Society found itself powerless 
to reinvigorate an organism which many years of security and 
narrowly local preoccupations had rendered sluggish and 
complacent. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE CONFEDERATION ON THE 
EVE OF REVOLUTION 


+ 


The cantons, their atlies and protectorates 

On the eve of the Revolution the Helvetic Association con¬ 
sisted of the thirteen cantons, their allies, subjects, protec¬ 
torates and associated districts. 

The thirteen cantons were Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwald. Glams, Zug, Basle, Fribourg, Soleure, 
Schaifhausen, and Appenzell. For religious reasons the latter 
had been divided into two parts since the end of the sixteenth 
century. The cantons are not here listed in the order of their 
entry into the Confederation but according to their official 
rank, which is determined as follows: the Imperial towns of 
Zurich and Berne have precedence; they are followed by the 
other towns; the towns precede the mral cantons. In view of 
its importance, Basle obuined a higher status than Fribourg 
and Soleure greatly to their dissatisfaction, particularly as they 
had been members of the Confederation for twenty years before 
Basle entered; indeed, at the time, they had agreed only 
reluctantly to Basle’s admission. 

The allies were the Abbot of St. Gall, the town of St. Gall, 
the Leagues of the Grisons, Valais, Bienne and Mulhouse. The 
Abbot of St. Gall mled a small principality around his convent; 
the town of St. Gall was Protestant. The Leagues of the Grisons 
were themselves three confederations of almost self-governing 
communities, very loosely connected. In Valais, a confedera¬ 
tion of seven districts called dizains, political power was 
shared between the bishop and representatives of ^e dizains; 
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latterly the bishop’s power had dwindled until it was almost 
negligible. The town of Bienne was an ally of Fribourg, Berne 
and Soleure only, but always sent a representative to the Diet. 
The town of Mulhouse was an ally of the Protestant cantons only. 

Also in the Confederation, holding inferior status, roughly that 
of protectorate, were a number of valleys and small towns such 
as Gersau on the shores of Lake Lucerne, Toggenbourg, the south¬ 
ern valleys of the diocese of Basle^ which were Protestant and 
allies of Berne, the principality ofNeuchatel, the town ofGeneva. 

The town and count of Neuchatel were members of the 
Helvetian Association by virtue of a treaty of perpetual alliance 
which had existed since the end of the Middle Ages between 
them and Soleure, Berne, Fribourg and Lucerne. But in 1^30 
Neuchatel officially relinquished the Roman faith; conse¬ 
quently the Catholic cantons, with the exception of Soleure, 
no longer regarded it as part of the Confederation. A close 
relationship was maintained with Berne; in 1707 the King of 
Prussia became proprietor of the principality, but recognized 
its membership of the Confederation and did not seek to limit 
it. During the days of French censorship, the printers of Neu¬ 
chatel always included the words ‘Neuchatel, in Switzerland 
on the title pages of the books they produced. 

Geneva on the other hand was clearly not considered to be ‘in 
Switzerland’. An alliance with Berne had existed since 1^26 and 
with Zurich since 1584, but Geneva was Calvin’s town, it was 
indeed the Protestant Rome and the Catholic cantons had 
been unanimous and adamant in their opposition to its election. 

The convent of Einsiedeln was governed by its neighbour 
Schwyz and the convent of Engelberg by Schwyz, Unterwald 
and Lucerne. 

These allied towns and districts were in effect protectorates 
and did not send deputies to the Federal Diet. 

I Until I73J the prince-bishop of Basle was an ally of the Catholic 
cantons. Since that date he had not renewed the alliance, so that the 
greater part of his dominions no longer formed part of the Helvetian 
Association. 
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The subject territories 

The third category was that of subject countries. 

All the cantons and most of their allies had subjects^ In the 
cantons of Zurich, Berne. Lucerne. Basle Fribourg Soleure 
and Schaffhausen the countryside was subject to the town 
Berne, the largest canton held sway in the whole of the 
day canton, with the exception oi the jura district, and in the 
Vaud and part of Aargau. The inhabitants ot the Genevan vil¬ 
lages, few in number, were subjects of the town. 

There was a similar situation in several of the rural cantons: 
in Uri the people of the Urseren valley (the upper valley ot 
the Reuss) and the people of Leventina (the upper valley 
of the Ticino) were subjects of the inhabitants ot the rest 
of the canton; that part of Schwyz which slopes do^vn to 
Lake Zurich was subject to the rest of the canton. Gnsons 
governed Valteline and Chiavenna; Haut-Valais dominated 


Bas-Valais. 

Finally there were numerous districts which were subjects 
of two or more cantons. Some districts of western Switzerland 
(Orbe, Grandson. Morat, etc.) belonged to Berne and Fri¬ 
bourg. Schwyz and Glarus held in common the land lying be¬ 
tween Lake Zurich and Lake Wallenstadt. Bellinzona and the 
surrounding district belonged to Uri. Sch%vyz and the demi- 
canton of Nidwald. Territory in Aargau. Rheinthal and Thur- 
gau was administered by 7, 8. 9 or 10 cantons. The greater 
part of Ticino was the property of all the cantons except 
Appenzell. 

Probably only Germany could offer a spectacle of compar¬ 
able complexity, and for the same reason—the medieval dis¬ 
integration of sovereignty, itself a result of chance, conquest, 
purchase, bargain, treaty, etc. Tradition persisted and the 
smallest community maintained its most ancient rights; custom 
obliged each new ruler to recognize established privileges and 
leave them inviolate. 

Considering the sUte of the Helvetian Association one may 
appreciate a remark usually accredited to a fifteenth-century 
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Italian prelate: confusio hominum divinitus servata —an observa¬ 
tion still valid three centuries later. The Swiss Confederation 
was an elaborate edifice which only Providence could maintain 
erect. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE SWISS REVOLUTION 


+ 


Switzerland and the French Revolution 

From the beginning the French Revolution had its repercus¬ 
sions in Switzerland. As every^vhere in Europe, its principles 
evoked enthusiasm amongst the educated classes. The abolition 
of feudal privilege, the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the drawing up of a constitution seemed to be the heralds of a 
new and happier age. There were risings in Schaifhausen, 
Toggenburg and Bas-Valais; in the Vaud, which was under the 
rule of Berne the anniversary of the storming of the Bastille 
was celebrated in 1790 and 1791 by festivals and banquets dur¬ 
ing which toasts were drunk to liberty. The brutal repression 
of these harmless demonstrations brought a superficial calm 
but the underlying discontent remained. 

The violence and wars of the Revolution had a sobering ^ 
effect in Switzerland. The emigres and non-juring priests 
found a warm welcome; their stories and misfortunes changed 
men’s opinions with regard to the leaders and the methods of 
the Revolution even if their faith in its philosophy remained 
unshaken. Material loss and bereavement following the dis¬ 
missal of the Swiss regiments in French service and the mas¬ 
sacre of the Swiss guards in August and September 1792 
aroused intense indignation; only military unpreparedness pre¬ 
vented the Confederation from declaring war on the side of the 
Coalition. When the French conquered Savoy in 1792, Swiss 
action was limited to the defence of Geneva; it seemed to be 
easier to avoid annexation than social unrest. The Swiss stood 
by as indifferent spectators when France occupied the bishopric 
of Basle and made a new departement of it. 

S7 
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For two or three years the crimes of the Terror broupht 
discredit to the Revolution, and its supporters in Switzerland 
were content to remain in obscurity. On the other hand the 
Committee of Public Safety was anxious to do nothing which 
might incur the displeasure of the cantons, whose neutrality 
covered their Jura frontier. ^ 

The domestic and foreign triumphs of the Revolution under 
the Directory brought yet another change of attitude in 
Switzerland. In eastern Switzerland the peasants demanded the 
abolition of feudal obligations. In 1797 Bonaparte took Valteline 
from the Grisons and made it part of the Cisalpine Republic, saying 
that one people should not be subject to another. This strik¬ 
ing formula threatened the very existence of the Confederation. 

By ending the war with Austria the Armistice of Leoben 
and the Treaty of Campo Formic changed completely the 
diplomatic situation; instead of being valuable to France, 
Swiss neutrality was now dangerous. The agents of the reac¬ 
tionary governments—in particular the English—were very 
active in Switzerland; their eviction was clearly a matter of 
great importance for France. 

The shortest route between Paris and Milan passed through 
the Simplon. Thus from the point of view of the defence of the 
Cisalpine Republic, the occupation of Berne and Valais was for 
Napoleon a military necessity. 

These considerations of foreign policy coincided with a 
revival of revolutionary propaganda. France must spread the 
new ideas as a kind of religion; she must remake the world in 
her own image and surround herself with vassal republics 
under a regime similar to her own; therefore Switzerland 
must be remoulded as Italy and Holland had been. 

Such considerations brought French intervention in Switzer¬ 
land and the end of the old Confederation. 

The French enter Switzerland^ lygS 

The French Government had no difficulty in finding a pre¬ 
text for intervention. It seemed to the Swiss that the presence 
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of English agents was to provide the pretext and so they were 
expelled from the Confederation; another excuse for invasion 
must be found, but that was not likely to be very difficult. 

In Paris Swiss political refugees, most of whom came from 
Fribourg and Vaud, had founded the Helvetic Club. They were 
bent on the liberation of Switzerland from a regime which 
they represented as aristocratic and tyrannical; this liberation 
was to be achieved by French intenention. Hitherto the 
French Government had kept the Club under strict observa¬ 
tion, but now it was encouraged and became very active. 

In the government of Basle the second most important post 
was occupied by Peter Ochs. Peter Ochs was very rich; he 
was completely French in education and in close touch with 
Paris. From the first day he had rejoiced in the Revolution; 
through its excesses he had not wavered even though his 
friends and fortune had suffered. His hatred of the Old Regime 
was such that to him any meaas of getting rid of it were 
justified; now, he longed to reform the outworn institutions 
of his own country. The two most prominent traits in his 
character were genuine idealism and personal ambition; he 
seemed incapable of learning from experience and reflection. 
His vanity exposed him to all temptations, 

Bonaparte and his political advisers decided to use the Helvetic 
Club of Paris and Peter Ochs of Basle to further their own 

Until Frederic Cesar de La Harpe joined the Club it had no 

outstanding leader. La Harpe, a native of the Vaud, came of 

good family and was an outstanding lawyer. Bernese dominion 

was hateful to him and he had left his native country to become 

a mtor at the Russian court; but there he was pursued by the 

animosity of the Bernese government and denounced as a 
Jacobin. 

La Harpe left Russia with a fierce hatred of Beme in his 
heart and made his way to Paris. There he joined the Helvetic 
Club and in a series of pamphlets urged the Vaudois boldly to 
vindicate the rights of their country, long denied by the 
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Bernese, and to demand for this purpose the French help to 
which they were entitled by an article in a treaty of 1564. 

While La Harpe was active with the Helvetic Club, Peter 
Ochs was summoned to Paris and requested to engineer a 
revolt in Basle. It was hoped that the fall of the government of 
Basle would lead to the fall of other aristocratic governments 
and that the resulting political crises would offer some occa¬ 
sion for French intervention. 

In their sincerity neither Ochs nor La Harpe seem to have 
realized that they were being used by the Revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment and had no scruples in encouraging the French to 
enter Switzerland; both saw themselves as patriots, the one 
striking a blow for democracy, the other liberating his native 
land. 

Matters did not turn out so well as had been expected in 
Paris. In the Vaud, the response to La Harpe’s exhortations 
was disappointing and in Basle the governing class showed 
itself little disposed to renounce its privileged position. 

Consequently, military pressure was applied from Paris; 
troops were sent to Gex ready to enter Switzerland at the first 
appeal from the ‘patriots’. But the appeal was not forthcoming. 
Meanwhile on January 24th, 1798, at Lausanne the independ¬ 
ence of the Vaud was proclaimed. The event caused little stir 
at the time, not even provoking Bernese resistance. Once 
again the hoped-for pretext had failed to materialize. 

Finally, on January 28th an insignificant incident, obviously 
engineered by French officers, led to the entry of General 
Menard’s troops into the Vaud while another French army 
occupied the Bernese-controlled valleys of the Jura. 

Swiss reaction was pitiful. The Diet failed to reach a decision 
and, alone, the Bernese government faced the invading armies. 
Two French armies marched on Berne, one from the north 
and the other from the west. The latter met invincible resist¬ 
ance, but the former overcame the Bernese troops and entered 
the town on March ^th, 1798. Thus fell the ancient Con¬ 
federation of the Thirteen Cantons. 
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The Helvetic Republic, 179s- 

The occupation of Switzerland gave the Directory all it had 
hoped for: control of the Alpine passes, large quantities ol 
bullion from municipal treasuries and financial contributions 
levied from the citizens. 

But for the Swiss patriots the results were quite difterent 
from what they had expected. The old regime, in spite of its 
faults, was much less unpopular than they had supposed; sup¬ 
porters of the Revolution appeared as an insignificant minority. 
Thus the French had brought oppression to Switzerland in the 

name of liberty. 

The Directory imposed on the conquered country a single 
constitution, moulded on the French and drawn up in Paris. 
Breaking brutally with the past and without any reference to 
the country’s traditions, the new regime satisfied no-one. 
Hostile and suspected officials were dismissed and their places 
filled by new men, lacking experience and authority and 
unable to agree amongst themselves. The new men legislated 
abundantly; orders poured from them, often contradictory 
and impossible to carry out. 

Only the presence of the foreigner kept them in office. 
Within a very short time the Directory had annexed Geneva, 
Mulhouse, Bienne and the Jura valley. The Helvetian Republic 
was treated as a vassal state; commissioners and generals vied 
with one another in exploiting it. Switzerland experienced the 
inevitable consequences of military occupation: requisition, 
levies, confiscations, arbitrary decisions and pillage. The French 
army had been welcomed everywhere except in Berne, but 
after a few weeks it was hated by the whole population. 

With the French armies came the violent anti-clericalism of 
the Jacobins. Anti-clerical measures provoked a popular revolt 
in central Switzerland which was savagely punished. 

The Helvetian authorities found support and obedience only 
in a few areas like the Vaud and Aargau, which were enjoying 
their newly-acquired independence; elsewhere, opposition 
grew stronger from day to day. 
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Thus it is not surprising that following French reverses dur¬ 
ing the War of the Second Coalition, the Austrians and 
Russians were welcomed on Swiss soil; as quickly as the French 
withdrew, the old regime was re-established; this tide of 
restoration was halted only by Massena’s victory at Zurich in 
September 1799. 

Then followed three years of anarchy; government followed 
government; each came to power by virtue of a coup d' etat and 
each was more unstable than its predecessor. 

Five different constitutions were introduced in succession; 
some were barely tried and others proved unworkable. 
Federalists and centralists, protagonists of the new ideas and 


defenders of the old regime, struggled bitterly with one 
another. 


The First Consul was content to look on, well satisfied with 


a state of affairs which, whenever he found intervention con 


venient, would provide him with the pretext. 

By autumn 1802 the disorder had reached its peak. The 
federalists, who were always ready to join forces with Austria, 
had deposed the Helvetian Government and pursued it as far 
as Lausanne; from there it was preparing to move on to the safe 
refuge of Savoy. At that point Bonaparte intervened and imposed 
his mediation. One word from him was enough to bring the 
civil war to an immediate conclusion. 



CHAPTER NINE 


SWITZERLAND UNDER THE 
MEDIATION ACT 


+ 


Afain provisions ojthe Act 

The First Consul summoned representatives of the cantons and 
of the parties to Paris. A consuha had just drawn up a constitu¬ 
tion for the Cisalpine Republic and now a similar body was 
charged with the same task for Switzerland. The Helvetic 
Consuha was divided into several committees and never met in 
full session; in consultation with counsellors of state nominated 
by Napoleon, it produced the Mediation Act which received 
Napoleon’s assent on February 19th, 1803. The Act was 
indeed a work of statesmanship; it gave peace and internal 
stability to a country which had just passed through five years 
of revolution and civil war, nor are its beneficent effects 
exhausted yet. 

Switzerland emerged almost intact. She had not of course 
recovered either Mulhouse, Geneva or Bienne, which had been 
annexed by France, and the Grisons had lost Valteline. The 
principality ofNeuchatel remained outside the Confederation; 
Napoleon had his own plans for its future. Valais became a 
republic under the protectorate of Switzerland and France, 
nominally autonomous but apparently simply awaiting its turn 
to be annexed by the latter. But Switzerland suffered no other 
loss of territory; indeed, she gained Frickthal, a little district 
south of the Rhine, which had been taken from Austria by the 
Treaty of Luneville. 

The thirteen cantons were reconstituted with hardly any 
change. Six new cantons—St. Gall, Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau 
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SWITZERLAND UNDER MEDIATION ACT 

and Vaud—were formed from the old subject and allied terri¬ 
tories. The difficult problem of boundaries was solved success¬ 
fully, for their mutual frontiers remain today as they were 
defined by the Mediation Act. 

These nineteen cantons formed the Helvetic Confederation. 

Revolutionary France had always supported the centralist 
party and the First Consul was expected to continue this 
policy, but instead, he gave to the new Confederation a form 
of government more akin to that of the old Confederation of 
Thirteen Cantons than to that of the Helvetic Republic; it was, 
he said, in harmony with Nature—a remark characteristic of 
this eighteenth-century disciple of Rousseau. 

It was certainly in harmony with the country’s needs. 
Napoleon saw that centralism was too foreign to the country’s 
traditions and would have to be imposed by force. The fact 
that the new form of government was also in harmony with 
France’s interests must also have carried weight with Napoleon. 
The federalists were in an overwhelming majority and had lean¬ 
ings towards Austria; by satisfying them the First Consul rallied 
their support. In addition, a number of independent cantons 
would probably be more manageable than one compact state. 

It is perhaps significant that in the Mediation Act the details 
of the cantonal constitutions precede the chapter dealing with 
the federal constitution; the latter appears almost as an 
appendage to them. 

Each canton had its own form of government; consequently 
by re-establishing the landsgemeinden the small cantons were 
able to revert to their own form of direct democracy which 
had been submerged during the Revolution. 

In the old cantons there was a return to urban or aristo¬ 
cratic privilege. This was not specifically organized, for Bona¬ 
parte was, after all, a son of the Revolution; he had indeed 
inserted in the Act an article suppressing all privileges apper¬ 
taining to district, birth, family and person. In practice two 
factors were instrumental in ensuring the ascendancy of town 
over country and the dominance of the aristocracy: the 


I 
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franchise was based on a very high property qualification and 
the old sovereign towns were given a relatively large number 
of seats on the great councils—the cantonal legislatures. It was 
noticed that those who had held office before the Revolution 
were returning to power. 

The new cantons were bom of the Revolution and inherited 


much from it; their constitutions showed its influence. There 
was to be representative democracy; the franchise was based 
on a property qualification, but it was so low that the majority 
of citizens had the vote. The constitutions guaranteed the essen¬ 
tial liberties, equality before the law and theseparationof powers. 

An enlightened form of federalism enabled cantons whose 
forms of government differed widely to live side by side in peace. 

At the head of the Confederation was the Federal Diet, 


composed of deputies from each of the nineteen cantons; the 
larger cantons had two votes. The authority of the Diet was 
limited to questions of foreign policy and the deputies voted as 
instructed by their governments. A resolution became effec¬ 
tive if three-quarters of the deputies supported it; thus was the 
ineffectiveness of the old Diet avoided. 

The Diet was responsible for internal security but the 
cantons remained sovereign; they provided Confederate funds 
according to their size and their contingents formed the 
federal army. 

Meetings of the Diet were to be held alternately in six of 
the ancient cantons—three Catholic and three Protestant; for 
the year during which it was the seat of the Diet, a canton was 
known as the canton-director and its chief magistrate ^ the 
Undamman of Switzerland. The Undamman presided in the 
Diet, provided a continuity of administration bet^veen its 
sessions and was, in fact, the figure-head of the Confederation. 
This was quite contrary to Swiss traditions; hitherto nothing 
more than the collegiate system had existed in Switzerland, 
but the First Consul had insisted that the Confederation should 
have at its head one man rather than a group of men. It was 


easier to manage one man. 
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hJapoleons demands on manpower ; industrial dislocation 

Insomuch that it gave Switzerland ten years of internal peace 
the Mediation Act was of great benefit to the country; but it 
was accompanied by a military compact which made serious 
demands. Switzerland had a reserve of man-power and Napol¬ 
eon determined to have sole use of it. Consequently he im¬ 
posed on the Confederation the obligation to supply him with 
four regiments, a total of 16,000 men; the regiments were to 
be constantly maintained at full strength. 

The figure was not excessive, but in the wars of the Empire 
the allied troops were always more exposed than the French 
soldiers. Thus it became more and more difficult to fill the 
gaps in the ranks of the Swiss regiments. Following repre¬ 
sentations from the Diet the maximum was reduced to 12,000, 
but even then recruitment remained inadequate. 

Napoleon grew angry and threatening; the cantons exercised 
their wits to satisfy him; but except in the canton of Vaud 
service with the Emperor was unpopular and the Confedera¬ 
tion’s obligations remained unfulfilled. The presence of Swiss 
regiments in the armies of his enemies increased Napoleon’s 
wrath. Although forbidden by the Swiss authorities, service 
with the Emperor’s enemies was popular and volunteers were 
plentiful. Switzerland was indeed in a dangerous position with 
regard to the all-powerful man, whose title of Mediator of the 
Swiss Confederation gave him the right to intervene at any 
time. On more than one occasion Napoleon threatened annexa¬ 
tion, and it is quite reasonable to assume that only the fall of 
the Empire saved Switzerland. 

The continental blockade was another source of distress dur¬ 
ing this period. Alone in Europe, Switzerland wras at peace; the 
rural cantons reaped the benefits of agricultural prosperity, 
but there was grave dislocation in the manufacturing industries. 
The manufacture of cotton goods provided a great part of 
eastern Switzerland with its livelihood; the blockade prevented 
the importation of raw materials and severe unemployment 
followed. The silk industry suffered; to the detriment of other 
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European countries Napoleon favoured the French industry by 
imposing protective tariffs and facilitating the export of its 
products. Finally, overseas trade which had been very prosper¬ 
ous at the end of the eighteenth century was at a complete 
standstill. Thus economic distress was added to political unrest. 

Allied troops enter Switzerland^ 1813 

The Swiss government kept faith with Napoleon until the 
battle of Leipzig; the day after that event it was approached by 
the Allies with a request that it should join the coalition of 
those who sought to deliver Europe from its oppressor. The 
Diet did not reply, but proclaimed a neutrality which recent 
years seemed to belie and in which the Allies could have little 
faith. Twelve thousand Swiss troops were mobilized and 
posted along the Rhine from Basle to Shaffhausen—a measure 
which could be little more than a gesture. 

The Allies decided to enter Switzerland; an Austrian army 
must cross the Alps to join Wellington’s victorious troops at 
Lyons. Moreover, the Allies deemed it necessary to demolish 
the regime erected by France and put in its place one which 
would ensure for them an influence similar to that recently 
exercised by Napoleon. To do this they counted on the sup¬ 
port of the reactionaries, whom they knew to be numerous, 
particularly in Berne. 

The Swiss army could offer no resistance to the 200,000 
men who were pressing on the frontier and capitulated to¬ 
wards the end of December 1813. Allied troops began to enter 
the country through Basle. 

As the news came through, the governments set up by the 
Mediation Act in the old cantons collapsed and their predeces¬ 
sors took power, meeting no resistance. 



CHAPTER TEN 


RESTORATION IN 
SWITZERLAND 


+ 


The Federal Pact l 8 IS 

Reaction was triumphant in Switzerland as it was in the rest of 
Europe; as elsewhere it appeared as an irresistible force bring- 
ing promises of peace, stability and the re-establishment of the 
rule of law. Would those promises be fulfilled ? 

The French Revolution and all that it had brought, now 
inspired only hatred or mistrust. On the other hand, the old 
regime was sufficiently remote in time for its wrongs to be 
forgotten and its virtues exaggerated; many people in Switzer¬ 
land urged the re-establishment of the old Confederation in its 
entirety, with allied and subject territories. 

The new cantons showed themselves prepared to resort to 
arms in defence of their independence. Civil war was very near 
but it was prevented, and the independence of the new cantons 
was saved, by the intervention of Czar Alexander of Russia, the 
pupil of La Harpe. In 1814 La Harpe, now a quieter man than 
the revolutionary of 1798, was again with his old pupil and for 
a few months exercised a happy influence over him; it was he 
who induced the Czar to send his emissary. Capo dTstria, to 
Switzerland to demand from the old cantons recognition of the 
independence of their former subjects. 

Apart from this there was nothing to prevent a complete 
restoration of the past; in spite of its merits the Mediation Act 
did not survive its author’s downfall and the question of a new 
constitution arose. The reactionaries would agree to nothing 
but a restoration of the old form of government complete with 
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all its defects, of which the absence of central authorit)', the 
powerlessness of the Diet and the complete sovereignty of the 
cantons were the chief. Their plans were in harmony with the 
spirit of the time and they enjoyed the support of the victorious 
allies; on almost every point they had their way. The new 
arrangements ensured the triumph of federalism as regards the 
Confederation and of reaction inside the cantons. 

After long and involved discussion a new Federal Pact was 
produced; the use of the word ‘Pact’ was characteristic and 
indeed the language used was deliberately archaic. Switzerland 
became once more a confederation of sovereign states^ united 
for two purposes only: common defence against the foreigner 
and the maintenance of internal order. There was only one 
joint institution, the Diet, and this was to be merely a meeting 
of representatives voting on instructions; each canton had one 
vote irrespective of size or importance. The Diet was to control 
the essentials of foreign policy; the cantons remained free to 
negotiate with foreign countries in economic and legal matters; 
because they supplied soldiers they were given power to con¬ 
clude an armistice. Nevertheless before a declaration of war 
might be made or a treaty concluded, three-quarters of the 
votes in the Diet must be secured. On other questions a similar 
majority was sufficient, but the Pact provided no machinery for 
ensuring the acceptance of a majority decision by the minority. 

The president of the Diet was the chief magistrate of a 
director-canton (Vorort). This post shifted every two years be¬ 
tween Zurich, Berne and Lucerne, but the functions of the 
Vorort between sessions of the Diet were limited to those of 
a secretariat. The Confederation had no permanent central 
authority. 

The cantons revert to the Old Regime 

The sovereign cantons drew up their own constitutions and 
in the old cantons there was an almost complete restoration of 

^ Swiss Confederation was the title used; it has survived to the 
present day. 
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the old regime. An article in the Pact which said that political 
rights were not to be the exclusive privilege of any class of 
citizens was given the narrowest possible interpretation; repre¬ 
sentatives of all classes were appointed to offices at all levels of 
cantonal government, but the proportion of the non-privileged 
was so small that their influence was negligible. 

So it was that the towns re-established their ancient domin¬ 
ion over the rural areas, the aristocracy their political ascend¬ 
ancy and the guilds their position of economic privilege. 

The new cantons wanted nothing more than the retention of 
the system of government given to them by the Mediation Act, 
but the Allies could not tolerate the continued existence of 
institutions which recalled the Revolution and Napoleon. The 
new cantons must produce new constitutions; the property 
qualification was raised, the tenure of public office prolonged, 
the principle of the separation of powers ignored and in short a 
conservative regime was re-established. 

The advantages oj the Pact 

Nevertheless the Pact of 181 j had its advantages. In the first 
place, it was drafted by the Swiss themselves; in this respect it 
differed from the Helvetic Constitution and the Mediation Act, 
both of which had been imposed from outside. 

Secondly, the experience of the preceding twenty years was 
not ignored. The cantons took steps to avoid a recurrence of 
the military situations of 1798 and 1813 and provisions for 
defence formed an important part of the Pact. The contingents 
demanded from each canton by the Mediation Act were 
doubled; it became the duty of the Diet to see that there was 
at all times a federal army capable of resisting invasion, and the 
Diet had the right to supervise the military preparations of the 
cantons. 

Twenty-three cantons signed the Pact of 1815. The Congress 
of Vienna had allowed the return to Switzerland of its ancient 
allies Valais, Neuchatel and Geneva, which now took their 
place in the Confederation as independent cantons. Switzerland 
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was granted Sardis and certain French territory to avoid the 
enclavement of Geneva. The old bishopric of Basle became 
part of the Confederation, most of it going to Berne as com¬ 
pensation for the loss of the Vaud and Aargau. One province 
did not return to Switzerland: Austria as mistress of Lombardy, 
retained her hold on Valteline. 

Perhaps most important of all for the benefit of Switzerland 
and of the rest of Europe, the Congress of Vienna recognized 
the perpetual neutrality of the Confederation. For Switzerland 
this was a great diplomatic success, the confirmation of a 
situation which during several centuries had been disturbed 
only by the French Revolution. It was in accordance with 
the wishes of the great majority of the Swiss; it was an 
assurance for the future. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SWITZERLAND UNDER THE 

PACT OF 1815 


+ 


Economic polity; prosperi^; tourists 

1815 marked the beginning of an era of material prosperity in 
Switzerland. 

Spinning mills reopened as raw materials once more became 
available. Workers found employment and employers cus¬ 
tomers. The metallurgical and machine-making industries were 
established. Developments and expansion in the watch-making 
industry, which was still mainly domestic, were unprecedented. 

A modest standard of living made labour supply cheap. 
Taxation was very low. The export trade, interrupted by the 
continental blockade, was restarting. 

To spend as little as possible was one of the chief aims of the 
reactionary governments; in economic matters they adopted a 
policy of taissez-Jaire. Nevertheless they were not unaware of 
certain new needs: roads were constructed, many of them 
across the Alps; heavier traffic became possible and industry 
felt the benefit. 

Improved transport was responsible for important develop¬ 
ments in the country’s agriculture. Wine is a heavy commodity, 
but bulk transport was now possible. In western Switzerland 
where the vine is an important crop, the marketing of wine 
became an important source of wealth. In the new cantons the 
disappearance of the relics of feudalism opened the way for 
new agricultural methods. Cultivation became more intensive; 
the wheat yield in particular was improved. The new roads 
facilitated the distribution of cash crops and dairy produce. In 
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the countryside prosperity increased and the villages assumed 

that appearance of well-being which they have retained ever 
since. 

Additional causes of prosperity were the prolonged Euro¬ 
pean peace and Switzerland’s owm internal stability. Prosperity 
was a new experience, for Switzerland had always been a poor 
country. 

Tourists were arriving in steadily increasing numbers. The 
Romantic Movement had made Nature fashionable, and 
fashionable people became enthusiastic on the subject of water¬ 
falls and cascades; they came to Switzerland to see them. For 
twenty years the English had been cut off from the rest of 
Europe; now they turned eagerly towards the Continent and 
sunshine; they were rich and spent lavishly. Switzerland came 
second only to Italy on the itinerary of the fashionable English¬ 
man, and other tourists followed their example. In the Swiss 
hotels they found cleanliness and hospitality; thus was bom a 
new industry, which early in life enjoyed a full share of 
prosperity. 

National weakness the result ojinternal divisions 

This period of material prosperity was not free from political 
difficulties. Switzerland had become a refuge for all kinds of 
exiles: Bonapartists and regicides found a warm welcome in 
the Vaud, for there Napoleon’s name was associated with the 
winning of the country’s independence; in other parts of 
Switzerland German and Italian revolutionaries sought refuge 
from the reactionary authorities of their own countries. The 
Italians in particular were respected for their idealism and self¬ 
less patriotism. Many of the Germans were university teachers 
and students, and Swiss science was enriched—nor was the 
influence of the political refugee confined to scientific thought. 

Mettemich was alarmed and procured the intervention of 
the Holy Alliance, for he could not stand idly by and watch 
Switzerland become a hotbed of revolutionary intrigue. The 
Holy Alliance dealt with the Swiss Governments almost as 
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brutally as had Napwleon. To avoid foreign occupation, the 
cantonal governments had to adopt against the refugees 
measures which outraged public opinion; in addition, having to 
accept orders imposed from outside wounded national dignity. 

The spectacle offered by internal politics was equally wound¬ 
ing to national pride. 

The formulation of the Pact of 1815 and the definition of 
Switzerland’s international position had not brought internal 
peace. On the contrar)-, the restored governments of Lucerne, 
Fribourg, Soleure and in particular of Berne, wanted a com¬ 
plete restoration of the past. They were still not reconciled to 
the loss of subject territories; the ver)' existence ot the new 
cantons was a permanent aftront to them. NS’ere not the latter 
animated by a dangerous spirit, the spirit ol the Revolution 
which since 1798 had been the source of all misfortunes? 
Many of the men in authority in the new cantons had tw enty 
years earlier been the engineers of revolution; thev were still 
feared and mistrusted by the reactionaries; they w ere still 
closely watched, and if necessary', reported to Vienna. 

So it was that the new- cantons felt themselves to be con¬ 
stantly threatened with diplomatic or military' intervention; 
clearly, their newly-won and cherished independence was not 
yet secure. Between Berne and the Vaud relations were par¬ 
ticularly strained and war seemed inevitable. 

Religious bitterness had died down but was now appearing 
again as the Roman Church in Switzerland became increasingly 
intolerant. Most of the Catholic cantons had declared Roman 
Catholicism to be the state religion, several would allow no 
other form of worship and some would not even allow Pro¬ 
testants to settle. In the mixed cantons, hostility between the 
two religions was increasing. 

Political and religious divisions were not the only ones in¬ 
side Switzerland. The Swiss were mercilessly separated by 
legal barriers, for each canton had its own laws, currency, 
postal service, army and flag. The .Mediation Act had decreed 
that every Confederate might reside freely in any canton, but 
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that right had disappeared along with the Pact. Towards one 
another the Swiss were as nationals of different countries. 

It is not surprising that in the early nineteenth century those 
who wished to see Switzerland united for the sake of internal 
freedom and external strength were dismayed on contemplat¬ 
ing the state of their country. 

Enlightened men were also dismayed by the loss of civil 
liberties; Switzerland in this respect was worse off than most 
parts of Europe. Neither the Pact nor the constitutions of the 
cantons—even of the new cantons—guaranteed the funda¬ 
mental liberties. 

In neither Protestant nor Catholic cantons was there liberty 
of conscience and worship. Censorship was universal and there 
was no pretence that the press was free. Political liberty was 
almost entirely absent; even in the new cantons which were 
supposed to be organized on Jacobin principles, the govern¬ 
ments were narrowly authoritarian. The legislatures deliber¬ 
ated in secret; petitions to the government were strongly 
discouraged; the principle of the separation of powers was 
ignored and the people had no safeguard against the abuse of 
authority. The atmosphere of secrecy in which the govern¬ 
ments surrounded themselves was deeply resented. 

Secrecy and authoritarian methods made the governments 
unpopular, but in fact they were not bad. By and large, the 
men in them were honest, disinterested and genuinely con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of their cantons. Perhaps they were 
sometimes short-sighted, but day-to-day administration was 
efficient and in effect, the mass of the citizens had no real 
grounds for complaint. 

It was chiefly the intellectuals who were aware of the short¬ 
comings of their country; they could assess the cost of internal 
dissension in terms of loss of public liberty and national 
strength. It was they who felt most keenly the lack of freedom 
in speaking and writing. These critics were mostly younger 
men bom since the Revolution; for them the old regime wm 
not associated with the good old days. Many of them had 
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passed through the German universities which were then in 
the first flush of their youth, and where in spite of all repres¬ 
sion, there was still much vigorous political discussion. There 
they had learned not only science, but something of the 


philosophy of liberty. 

The political aims of the Swiss intellectuals and students 
were those of their Italian and German contemporaries 
liberty and national unity. They wanted to see a weakening of 
cantonal and religious barriers and the emergence of a cohesive 
and liberal state. Rightly or wrongly, they believed that liberty 
and national unity could not exist the one without the other; 
they believed that their achievement in Switzerland would 
bring happiness internally and strength in facing the outside 
world. Their emblem was the federal flag—a white cross on a 
red background.^ 


The National Societies and their injluence 

Many important societies were established during the years 
following i8i most of them were national in scope, for the 
cantonal units were affiliated to one another. Important ex¬ 
amples were the Swiss Natural Science Society, whose discus¬ 
sions were by no means confined to the natural sciences; the 
Swiss Political Society, whose members studied public adminis¬ 
tration and economic and social problems; a society of univer¬ 
sity students modelled on the Burschenschaft; the Marksmen’s 
Association; there were many others, smaller and less famous. 

In each of these societies a common interest brought to¬ 
gether men of different religions and varying political views. 
In spite of the difficulties of travelling meetings were attended 
by men from a wide area; gradually the barriers were lowered 
and bonds of friendship were formed between members; men 
from all parts of Switzerland learned to respect oneanother. 
The first of these societies attracted only limited numbers, 

* This flag was no longer recognized, but, for instance, cantonal 
troops on federal service always wore a badge containing a white 
cross on a red background. 
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chiefly the intellectuals, but a society like the Marksmen's 
Association had a wider appeal and brought together all those 
interested in shooting, either as a sport or a patriotic duty. 
The federal shooting meeting was an interesting and important 
national institution at this period; the meetings were attended 
by many thousands of people who mixed and fraternized freely 
in the infectious atmosphere of banquets and celebrations; 
speakers proclaimed their faith in the common fatherland and 
their hopes for its future prosperity. In the absence of a free 
press the federal shooting meetings played an important part in 
preparing men's minds for political change. 

The training provided for the officers of the militia, who, for 
the most part belonged to the well-to-do middle class, had a 
similar kind of influence. To give some sort of cohesion to the 
Swiss army, composed as it was of cantonal contingents, the 
Diet organized courses for officers. Each year influential men 
from every part of the Confederation lived and worked to¬ 


gether for a few days; not only were military methods stan¬ 
dardized to a large extent—which was the intended result of 
the courses—but many friendships grew up and many pre¬ 
judices died down. 


Thus were prepared the conditions for change. Death 
removed the old die-hard reactionaries and the governments 
relaxed their hold on the people; the Holy Alliance grew feeble 
and ineffective. . . . 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENTS 

OF 1830 




The Kegeneration, 1830 

Once more a revolution in France was the prelude to far- 
reaching changes in Switzerland. The fall of Charles X in 1830 
affected profoundly both governments and governed; the 
former found their self-conndence severely shaken, the latter 
felt that the time for action was at hand. 

Throughout Switzerland during the autumn of 1830 great 
public meetings were summoned by prominent members of the 
local communities—pastors, lawyers, doctors and teachers. 
From these meetings messages were sent to the cantonal 
governments demanding that arrangements be made for the 
election by universal suffrage of constituent assemblies. No 
government resisted. 

These assemblies were duly elected and during the first few 
months of 1831 they produced new constitutions for which 
popular approval was sought and obtained; the new constitu¬ 
tions thus became the expression of the will of the sovereign 
people. Representative democracy was everywhere estab¬ 
lished. The proposed life of the legislative assembly varied from 
canton to canton, but the average was five years. It was elected 
by universal suffrage. To it the people delegated their sove¬ 
reignty retaining direct power over the constitution only. In 
the name of the people the assembly made the laws and elected 
executive officers and judges. 

In the new constitutions liberalism triumphed. The prin¬ 
ciple of the separation of powers was carefully observed, the 
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meetings of legislative and local assemblies were to be open to 
the public; the right of petition, the liberty of the press and of 
commerce and industry were guaranteed. 

It was the experience of the new cantons, still relatively pro¬ 
gressive, that the new regime, which recalled that of the 
Mediation Act, differed from the preceding one only in the 
extent of public rights and the personnel of government. On 
the other hand, in the large cantons of German Switzerland, 
political and social institutions which had weathered the revolu¬ 
tionary crises were in 1830 completely transformed. Feudal 
dues which had survived up to that time, furnishing the state 
and many private individuals with a large part of their income, 
were bought out and replaced by direct taxation; the guilds 
disappeared and along with them the privilege of town and 
bourgeois and the strict control of labour. In the language of 
the period 1830 brought ‘Regeneration’. A majority of the 
cantons, twelve, were ‘regenerated’ and moreover, they were 
the most important. 


Reform and reconstruction were so complete and thorough 
in most of the cantons that the new liberal governments of 
Switzerland, along with that of Belgium were the only ones to 
withstand the wave of reaction that passed over Europe after 
1831. Once again, therefore, Switzerland was to play its 
distinctive role in European politics—that of refuge for the 
exile. 


The Regeneration fails in BasJe and Neuchatel 

Some cantons were not affected in 1830. In the oldest 
cantons direct democracy and narrowly conservative traditions 
still survived and 1830 brought no change. 

Neuchatel experienced no important changes in 1830. Neu¬ 
chatel’s political position was unique; it was a Swiss canton 
and at the same time, by hereditary right, the personal pro¬ 
perty of the King of Prussia, on whose behalf it was governed 
by a privileged bourgeoisie. The Federal Diet recognized the 
government of Neuchatel, but by maintaining a diplomatic 
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fiction was ‘unaware’ of the relationship between the canton 
and the King of Prussia. As a matter of fact the King granted his 
principality fairly wide powers of self-government and inter¬ 
fered little. The regime had lasted a long time and the majority 
of people were quite content with it; the ranks of the privi¬ 
leged were wide and consequently no narrow oligarchy had 
emerged. 

This regime had enemies who resented its feudal political 
structure. Many immigrants from other cantons had recently 
come to settle in the mountains, where the clock industry was 
rapidly developing. They, of course, had little feeling for the 
traditions and ancient institutions of the principality; from 
them came most of the members of a newly-formed republican 
party which professed advanced liberal views. Twice in 1831 
this part)’ made attempts to seize power. The attempts failed, 
for the existing government commanded the loyalty of the 
majority of citizens and in addition got military’ help from the 
Federal Diet—the Diet wanted to avoid a clash with the King 
of Prussia, Prince of Neuchatel. A brutal and clumsy repres¬ 
sion prevented all reconciliation between the two sides, and 
for more than nventy years the problem of Neuchatel remained 
one of the most difiicult in federal politics. 

Similarly the Regeneration was not accomplished in Basle. 
The town bourgeoisie and artisans were unwilling to grant 
political equality to the peasants who formed two-thirds of the 
population of the canton and who would therefore have com¬ 
manded a majority. On several occasions, in spite of the inter¬ 
vention of the Diet, townsmen and countrymen took up arms 
against one another. By 1833 hostility had grown so much that 
the canton was divided into t%vo sections, Basle-Ville and Basle- 
Campagne. The former was quite small, comprising simply the 
town and its suburbs; the latter included the remainder of the 
canton. 

Swiss liberalism had suffered two major defeats; in Neu¬ 
chatel the old regime lingered on; in Basle political democracy 
had been baulked by partition. At a time when reaction was 
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taking the upper hand throughout Europe these failures were 
most disturbing; might they not encourage the enemies of 
progress to strike elsewhere? The• advocates of ‘reason in 
politics’, the violent and those who regarded every com¬ 
promise as a betrayal of principle, were now eager for positive 
action. The left wing detached itself from the liberal party and 
developed as a separate radical group, opposed to mere oppor¬ 
tunism and compromise, working for the universal application 
of democratic principles and prepared to attack the founda¬ 
tions of any obstacle standing in its way. 


The weakness of the Confederation in foreign affairs 

A new and more serious check to liberalism appeared. The 
liberals were animated as much by patriotism as by their love 
of democracy. They wanted to see in Switzerland a system of 
government which would on the one hand ensure the triumph 
of democracy and on the other give to the Confederation more 
cohesion and strength kjs-u-Ws the outside world. 

Consequently attempts were made to revise the Federal 
Pact of 181 They were all defeated by the fears and opposi¬ 
tion of minority groups: small cantons were afraid that if they 
gave up the smallest part of their sovereignty they would soon 
be overwhelmed by the large cantons; Catholics feared the 
Protestant majority, reactionaries the liberal majority. In 
French Switzerland the liberals themselves opposed any modi¬ 
fication of the existing form of federalism. A revision of the 
Pact was clearly favoured by a majority of citizens, it was in the 
interests of the fatherland, and yet, because it was opposed by 
a coalition of minorities, had to be abandoned. 

The moderate liberals, respecting the sovereignty of the 
cantons, accepted tjiis constitutional decision and were content 
to wait for a more favourable opportunity. The radicals on the 
other hand, were indignant and most unwilling to accept what 
seemed to them to be a betrayal of the democratic principle. 
They believed that no patriot should tolerate the continued 
existence of a system of government which did not ensure for 
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the country adequate security; consequently they initiated a 
vigorous campaign for the revision of the Pact. 

The affairs of Basle and Neuchatel had showTi the powerless¬ 
ness of the Diet in dealing with internal difficulties; now came 
a series of incidents, which demonstrated its weakness in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. These incidents arose out of the 
presence in Switzerland of German, Polish, Italian and, later, 
French refugees, amongst whom were Mazzini and Louis 
Napoleon. The most serious problem resulted from the pres¬ 
ence of the latter in Arenenberg, where happy memories of his 
mother made him very popular. He was, in fact, an honoured 
citizen of Thurgau, which canton refused to expel him when 
Louis Philippe’s government noisily demanded that step in 
1838. Except in this last incident the Diet did little more than 
display its weakness and ineffectiveness. One conclusion was 
inescapable: the representatives of the twenty-two sovereign 
cantons voting on mandate as arranged by the Pact of 181 j 
were incapable, in spite of good intentions, of formulating and 
carrying out a definite foreign policy. 

The rise oj the Radicals 

The political reforms introduced in Switzerland during the 
years 1830 and 1831 had been demanded by the mass of the 
people; the latter were mainly peasants; their leaders, the 
intellectuals, were townsmen. Soon, an unexpected rift ap¬ 
peared between leaders and followers. 

The liberal leaders were inspired by a love of freedom; they 
had overthrown the reactionary governments because they 
cherished freedom of conscience and worship, freedom of 
thought and the liberty of the press. They believed political 
democracy and liberty to be mutually necessary, that universal 
suffrage better than any other institution would guarantee the 
civil liberties. It never occurred to them that their followers 
might think otherwise, uninspired by the same high ideals. 

The leaders failed completely to understand the aspirations 
of the people, most of whom had no interest in abstractions. 
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Freedom of thought and freedom of the press hardly interested 
them; indeed, in some respects freedom of thought was odious 
to them. The mass of the people were intolerant and would not 
admit freedom of worship. They mistrusted and even hated 
anyone who differed from them, particularly by reason of 
moral or intellectual superiority. In short, their interest in 
politics was based on the crudest form of equalitarianism; they 
had helped to destroy the old regime to ensure the destruction 
of the powerful. The country people were chiefly conscious of 
material needs; they believed that just as formerly the aristo¬ 
crats had governed in their own interests, a democracy should 
govern in the material interests of the sovereign people. The 
liberals, on the other hand, believed that the state’s task was 
accomplished when liberty was ensured; that is, when uni¬ 
versal suffrage was established; they would not assent to the 
exploitation of the state by the majority. 

But the mass of the people seemed unable or unwilling to 
understand these simple distinctions; the liberals appeared to 
them to be inconsistent, false to their promises and indeed, 
nothing more than disguised aristocrats. They complained that 
they had merely changed their masters, having fallen under the 
dominion of a new aristocracy—that of writers and universities. 
They complained that their new rulers were even less sympa¬ 
thetic than the old, for they at any rate were landlords with 
first-hand knowledge of country life. 

Gradually, support for the liberals diminished; the leaders, 
certain that they were right, as opposed to the mass of the 
people, did nothing to retain their followers; moral and 
political scruples prevented a resort to demagogy. 

On the other hand, support for the radical left wing was 
increasing. The leaders themselves were perhaps more autho¬ 
ritarian and equalitarian than the moderate liberals; they 
seemed to have less enthusiasm for liberty than for power; cer¬ 
tainly they had no scruples in appealing to mass emotions. 
Gradually the electors rallied round their banners, first in the 
Protestant and then in the mixed cantons. 
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As we have seen, their aim was a united and a completely 
democratic Switzerland. In addition, most of the radical 
leaders were in touch with refugees who longed for the 
application of a similar policy to the whole of Europe and a 
radical triumph in Switzerland was to be the signal for revolu¬ 
tion throughout the Continent and the setting-up of republics 
and democratic institutions. The radical Young Switzerland 

was a part of Mazzini’s Young Europe. 

The anti-clericalism of the radicals was another source of 

strife. 

In the years following 1830 the Catholic Church was a 
powerful reactionary force; it condemned all those concepts 
which the liberals cherished most—democracy, liberty of 
thought, tolerance, popular education, the secular state—and 
was regarded by them as the greatest single enemy of progress. 

The new governments in the Catholic and mixed cantons, 
where the reformers had succeeded, found themselves up 
against the Church. In their determination not to yield they 
were prepared to resort to force; so it was that, almost in 
spite of themselves, men who had liberty as their watchword, 
became the authors of repressive measures. The flames of 
religious hatred had burned low, but never died out; now they 
flared up again. 

This was the pattern of events in the canton of Berne, where 
clashes took place between the civil authority and the Catholic 
priests of the Jura, and in Aargau, where the situation was even 
more serious. 
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Keligious strife in Aargau 

In Aargau, a mixed canton, the constitution had been changed 
in a way displeasing to the Catholics; on the day in 1841 on 
which the modified constitution came into force, a rising took 
place and had to be put down by the military. 

Rightly or wrongly—we do not know—the radical govern¬ 
ments accused the convents of organizing the revolt and sup¬ 
pressed them. The Catholics appealed to the Diet, pointing out 
that as an article in the Pact guaranteed the continued existence 
of the convents the Aargovian government was guilty of 
violating the Pact. 

In its reply the cantonal government pointed out that Aargau 
was a sovereign state whose government must maintain public 
order and which, for that purpose, had the right to employ the 
means it deemed appropriate; further if the Diet intervened, 
the Diet itself would be guilty of violating the Pact. 

The Diet was in a very embarrassing position. It was true 
that Aargau had violated the Pact by suppressing the convents. 
It was also true that the Pact gave the sovereign cantons com¬ 
plete freedom in the management of their own internal affairs. 
Whatever the outcome of the affair, the Pact would be 
violated. 

A solution was sought by way of compromise; Aargau 
allowed the nunneries, whose innocence was apparent, to re¬ 
open. No one was satisfied; the Catholics still regarded them¬ 
selves as victims of an illegal action, while the radicab accused 
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the Diet of weakness in its dealings with the reactionary 

Church. . , , . L 

Religious and political feelings ran high and were not to be 

subdued for a long time; the affair of the Aargovian convents 
was only the first of a series of incidents leading to civil war. 

Lucerne and the Jesuits 

The second incident occurred shortly afterwards in Lucerne, 
a atholic canton. A revival of religious feeling had resulted 
in the downfall of the liberal government which had been in 
office since the Regeneration; the democratic form of govern¬ 
ment survived, however. At the suggestion of a group of lay¬ 
men—not the clergy, it is to be noted—the Legislative 
Assembly asked the Jesuits to take over secondary education. 

As a sovereign canton, Lucerne had an incontestable right to 
entrust the education of its youth to whomever it chose. More¬ 
over there were precedents in the Confederation; Jesuit col¬ 
leges had existed for a long time in Fribourg and Valais. 

Lucerne, however, was in a rather special position; not only 
was it the largest and most influential of the Catholic cantons, 
but it was a director-canton—two years out of every six the 
Diet met there and was presided over by men of Lucerne, who 
thus had an important influence in the affairs of the Con¬ 
federation. 

Consequently many people believed that Lucerne’s action 
was of considerable political importance. The Jesuits were 
regarded as the instruments of reaction; inside the Church they 
were the foremost of the ultramonunes; by many people they 
were hated and mistrusted; a mysterious power was attributed 
to them. 

Now that they were established in Lucerne, it was argued, 
they would certainly find their way into important positions; 
thus, not only would their evil influence corrupt the youth of 
Lucerne, but they would be in a position to interfere in 
federal politics in the interests of reaction and to the detriment 
of all good Protestants and democrats. 
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In inviting the Jesuits to Lucerne, the cantonal government 
was acting within its legal rights, but, knowing as it did that 
religious leelings were already over-excited by the affair of the 
Aargau convents, it was certainly guilty of a serious political 
blunder. Many people regarded Lucerne’s action as a challenge 
to all those who had supported Aargau and as a deliberate 
provocation of the country’s Protestant majority. 

In the Protestant cantons public opinion demanded the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jesuits from Lucerne. The Diet could not bring 
itself to adopt a measure which was so obviously a flagrant 
violation of the Pact and which Lucerne would certainly have 
refused to obey. Here was another problem similar to that of 
the Aargau convents, for which there seemed to be no solution 
under the Pact of 181 

Catholics unite to form the Sonderbund 

The radicals now sought to secure by force what they had 
failed to get by legal means. With the connivance of certain 
cantonal governments, they organized bodies of volunteers— 
free corps, they were called—for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Lucerne government. Their expeditions against Lucerne 
failed lamentably, but seriously alarmed the Catholic cantons. 
Threatened by their own confederates and receiving no help 
from the powerless Diet the Catholics looked elsewhere for 

a long time, representatives of the Catholic cantons had 
been meeting informally to discuss matters of common 
interest. As a result, a close understanding grew up between 
them, which culminated in the formation by the seven cantons 
of Lucerne, Uri, Schw)'z, Unterwald, Zug, Fribourg and Valais 
of a separate defensive league, the Sonderbund.^ 

The establishment of the Sonderbund was not a violation of 
the Pact. An article prohibited ‘alliances between cantons pre¬ 
judicial to the Federal Pact or to the rights of the other 
cantons’, but the members of the league were thinking only of 
1 The league was formed in 184J but remained secret until 1846. 
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their own defence—the safeguarding of their autonomy and 
territory. Nevertheless the formation inside Switzerland of a 
group prepared to resort to arms, even for its own defence, 
was bound to destroy the spirit of the Confederation; it was a 
disturbing symptom, a presage of civil war. 

The situation rapidly deteriorated. The leaders of the 
Sonderbund were aware of their own weakness and approached 
Mettemich and the Sardinian and French governments. Their 
approaches were favourably received, for the reactionary gov¬ 
ernments of the period were afraid that a radical triumph in 
Switzerland w’ould be the signal for European revolution. The 
Sonderbund was promised military' and diplomatic support. 

These negotiations with foreign powers were treasonable 
acts. They had remained absolutely secret, but the radical 
leaders with the clairvoyance of fear and hatred became sus¬ 
picious. They had no real evidence, but they made accusations; 
they urged their fellow-countrymen to take quick action to 
avoid foreign interv ention and the results of Catholic treason. 

Liberals refuse to dissolve the Sonderbund; Radical majori^ in the 
Diet, 1847 

Public opinion now strengthened in favour of the dissolution 
of the Sonderbund and the expulsion of the Jesuits; as the 
Catholic cantons would certainly resist, civil war seemed 
almost inevitable. 

The liberals hesitated to take the first step, for they were 
unable to disregard the constitutional arguments of their op¬ 
ponents. Lucerne had a perfect right to call in the Jesuits; an 
alliance between a group of cantons was not contrary to the 
Pact; the Sonderbund had not been proved guilty of treason. 
Thus the liberals were held back by their respect for reason, for 
the constitution and for their fellow-countrymen. 

The mass of the people did not understand this hesitation 
and interpreted it as weakness or an admission of complicity. 
One after the other, either by the normal process of election 
or by coup d'etat as in Lausanne and Geneva, liberal governments 
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were defeated and replaced by Radicals. By 1847 the Radicals 
had a majority in the Diet, commanding twelve votes.^ 

Civil WaFj l84y 

In July 1847 the Diet declared the continued existence of 
the Sonderbund to be incompatible with the Pact and demanded 
its dissolution. 

The Catholic cantons refused to acquiesce, as might have 
been expected, and on November 4th, 1847, after a final and 
fruitless attempt to reach a peaceful settlement the Diet 
ordered the dissolution of the Sonderbund by force of arms. 

The federal army was already mobilized and operations 
began immediately. It was fortunate for Switzerland that the 
army was commanded by General Dufour. Dufour was neither 
radical nor Catholic; he directed the campaign as a good con¬ 
federate, always anxious to keep casualties and material damage 
to a minimum. 

Most of the Sonderbund cantons were small and deficient in 
military resources. Fribourg, geographically, stood quite apart 
from Lucerne and the Forest Cantons; Valais barely touched 
them. Thus the troops at the disposal of the Sonderbund were 
scattered and numerically inadequate; foreign help must be 
secured. 

Dufour acted quickly to forestall foreign intervention. The 
federal army appeared before Fribourg with such numerical 
superiority that any resistance would clearly be futile. After 
Fribourg had capitulated the army marched towards Lucerne, 
divided, and the sections converged on the town from all direc¬ 
tions ; after one clash, on November 24th, Lucerne capitulated. 
The resistance of the Sonderbund was at an end; the civil war 
had lasted three weeks. 

1 Neuchatel and Basle-Ville abstained as did the Catholic and 
isolated half of Appenzell. Both halves of a divided canton must vote 
alike if the canton’s vote was to be registered. As Basle-Campagne 
and the other half of Appenzell were of radical opinion, the votes of 
these two cantons were ineffective. 
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Help from abroad had been limited to the supply of arms 
and had proved inadequate. The reactionar)' powers had ex¬ 
pected a long drawn-out and indecisive campaign which would 
have enabled them at an appropriate moment to impose their 
mediation—with terms favourable to the Catholics. Their 
intervention was, in any case, made more difficult by England s 
opposition, and when the ambassadors of Austria, Prussia and 
France eventually made to the Diet their offer of mediation, 
the Sonderbund no longer existed; the Radical Diet simply 
pointed out that peace was re-established and mediation was 
unnecessary. 

Both sides had held back from needless violence; casualties 
were few, and little more than a hundred lives were lost during 
the whole three weeks. These factors made reconciliation 
relatively easy. 

Switzerland in the Year oj Revo/utions 

The Radical leaders showed a statesmanlike understanding of 
the situation. They were certain that the Pact must be revised 
in such a way that there could be no recurrence of the kind of 
constitutional difficulties that had recently led to civil war. At 
the time of its decision to adopt military measures against the 
Sonderbund during the first days of November 1847, the Diet 
had resolved to revise the Pact. 

To make revision possible, the minority must renounce the 
out-of-date principle by which the constitution of a federation 
of sovereign states might be modified only with the assent of 
each state, a principle tacitly assumed in the Pact of 1815; 
since it contained no clause relative to revision. In this situa¬ 
tion the submission of the minority to the will of the majority 
was not only sound democratic practice, it was also an urgent 
practical necessity. A condition of the peace in November 1847 
was that the Pact should be revised if a majority supported that 
step. 

There was a grave danger that foreign intervention might 
interrupt the work of revision, for the European governments 
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were not yet reconciled to the defeat of the Sonderbund. They 
believed revolution to be imminent in Switzerland and in order 
to forestall it, contemplated intervention; the pretext would 
be that at Vienna in 1815 the European governments had recog¬ 
nized the neutrality of Switzerland under the constitutional 
form that it then had. 

Before they had time to act, the reactionary governments 
were overthrown by the revolutions of 1848 which, starting in 
Paris, spread throughout Europe. Free from foreign threats the 
Swiss Diet could now apply itself to the work of reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

The revolutions of 1848 rid Switzerland of one problem, but 
brought others. The Radicals had been in close touch with 
German and Italian revolutionaries since the latter were exiled 
in Switzerland, and often they had proclaimed their common 
faith that the revolution and the establishment of the repub¬ 
lican state were to initiate an era of greater human happiness. 
Now the Swiss were asked to help in completing the tasks so 
well begun in Germany and Italy. 

But reverses had already begun and most of the radical 
cantonal governments were wise enough not to undertake a 
task of such magnitude; the Diet refused all requests which 
reached it and proclaimed the complete neutrality of the 
country. 

Very many people symphasized with the revolutionaries and 
many volunteers went to fight in Italy and Germany. When 
reaction finally triumphed, the warm welcome accorded by 
most cantons to exiles and refugees put a strain on the relations 
between the federal government and its neighbours. Ticino, 
for instance, until 185^9 was the refuge of thousands of Italian 
patriots who conspired openly against Austria. 
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The new machine^ ojgovernment 

During the first half of 1848 a new constitution was produced; 
it received the approval of a large majority of the people 
and of the cantons, and was in force before the end of the 

year 

The making of the new constitution was difficult work; 
finally a compromise was reached between the excessive 
federalism which experience had proved disastrous and the 
complete unity advocated by the more extreme radicals. Until 
1848 sovereignty had resided almost entirely in the cantons; 
now it was divided between them and the federal state. Only 
the central authority might treat with the foreigner, whatever 
the business in hand; its control over the army was almost 
complete; it alone regulated customs, currency and the postal 
services. The federal government was to keep constant watch 
throughout the Confederation to ensure that none of the rights 
of the citizen guaranteed by the constitution were curtailed or 
withdrawn. Cantonal constitutions must be republican and 
democratic; they were submitted for approval to the federal 
authority, which guaranteed them. Finally the central authority 
was given power to take any steps it deemed necessary to pro¬ 
mote national welfare and prosperity. 

For the first time, there was to be a federal government at 
the head of the Confederation. The executive, the Federal 
Council, consisted of seven men who presided in turn; in 
accordance with the most ancient traditions of the Swiss 
cantons, where personal power has always been mistrusted, 
the chairman was simply primus inter pares. 


9) 
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The question of the form to be taken by the legislature gave rise 
to much debate; finally it was decided to adopt the American 
system of two houses, one representing the people and the other 
the cantons. The former, the National Council, was elected by 

thepeople in the ratio of one deputyto every 2o,oooi inhabitants. 

The Council of States had forty-four deputies, two from 
each canton, each canton determining its own method of 
selection. Deputies were not instructed by their governments. 

In joint session, the two houses nominated the Federal 
Council, the Federal Tribunal and, in time of war, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army; in such a session cantonal repre¬ 
sentatives were in a minority of two to one .2 Legislative powers, 
however, were equal, and for a proposed law to become 
effective, it must of course receive the support of a majority in 
both houses in separate session; the sovereignty of the cantons 
was thereby safeguarded. 

Every proposal for a change in the constitution must be sub¬ 
mitted to both the people and the cantons, and a favourable 
majority in both cases was necessary before the proposal could 
be adopted. 

Not taken into account was the possibility of a prolonged 
struggle between the two councils; a consistent difference in 
vote on any important measure would lead to a very serious 
position, but fortunately no such situation has arisen in nearly 
a century. 

The cantons retained their sovereignty in the administration 
of law, justice and education, with the provision that liberty of 
conscience, of Christian worship and freedom in finance, com¬ 
merce and industry should be in accordance with the con¬ 
stitutional guarantees. 

To avoid the kind of situation that had led to the civil war, 
the cantons were not allowed to conclude between themselves 
alliances of a political character; agreements on questions of 
administration might be made, but even they had to be sub¬ 
mitted to the central authority and would be passed only if they 
*Now22,ooo. * Now four to one. 
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the constitution of 1848 
contained nothing damaging to the interests of the Confedera- 

tion or Other cantons. 

Similarly, even though religious freedom was guaranteed, 
the presence on the territory of the Confederation of Jesuits or 
any order affiliated to them was forbidden. 

The first benfits of the new constitution 

Since 1848 there has been an absence of major crises in 

Switzerland and the country has prospered. 

Both sides had fought the Sonderbund War with reluctance 
rather than bitterness; wounds were healing quickly, and by 
the next generation reconciliation was complete. 

Switzerland soon felt the benefit of its liberal institutions. 
The abolition of internal tolls, the citizen's right to reside any¬ 
where in the Confederation, industrial and commercial free¬ 
dom, the construction of railways, the increasing mechaniza¬ 
tion of industry—all these factors led to an unexpected and 
unprecedented development of economic life. 

The standard of living was still simple and labour was plenti¬ 
ful, cheap and skilled; the imporution of raw materials pre¬ 
sented no difficulties. The population grew and the standard of 
living rose. 

The development of modem science was responsible for an 
expansion of the cantonal universities.^ The federal government 
had the right to establish a university but did not, so as not to 
interfere with the growth of those already existing in the 
cantons. It did, however, establish the Federal College of 
Technology at Zurich, for the universities had no facilities for 
technical education. The College was well-equipped, it was 
given ample resources, and soon became an important centre 
of instruction and research. Many students were attracted from 

' The University of Basle was founded in 1460 and those of Berne 
and Zurich shortly after 1850. The universities of Geneva, Lausanne 
and Neuchatel developed gradually from smaller educational institu¬ 
tions. The Catholic University of Fribourg was founded more 
recently. 
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abroad; it trained engineers whose work took them to all parts 
of the world, giving their school and Swiss industry an inter¬ 
national reputation. 

These developments were accompanied by a firmer foreign 
policy. It was in this realm that the effects of the new constitu¬ 
tion were first apparent. With foreign affairs under the single 
control of the Federal Council, Switzerland’s international 
position improved. The influx of refugees was not diminished, 
but it no longer gave rise to the same problems; the federal 
government replied with a new firmness to the demands of 
foreign governments for extraditions. On the other hand it 
exercised a stricter and more systematic supervision over the 
refugees and there were no more serious incidents. 

change ojgovernment in Neuchatel, 1848 

In 180 the problem of Neuchatel again became serious; 
indeed, there was for a time, the danger of war. 

It will be recalled that since 1707^ Neuchatel had been the 
property of the King of Prussia, who had nevertheless shown 
little interest in his principality. On March 1st, 1848, when 
the news of events in Paris reached Neuchatel, the republicans 
seized power, evicting the conservatives who governed in the 
name of the prince and set up a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment, with radical tendencies. There was revolution in Berlin, 
too, and Frederick William IV was unable to intervene in 
defence of his title. With the restoration, he found himself 
confronting a situation which hitherto he had been able to 
ignore, but which now demanded attention. 

Clearly the coup d*etac of 1848 had not finally settled the 
problem of Neuchatel; the royalists, who were numerous 
among the native population, were persecuted by the Radicals, 
whose members were chiefly immigrants. In autumn 1856, 
encouraged not by the king but by his supporters, the Neu¬ 
chatel conservatives attempted a counter-revolution; it was 
put down without much difficulty by federal troops. The King 

^ From 1806 to 1814 Neuchatel belonged to Marshall Berthicr. 
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of Prussia could not abandon men who had risked so much for 
him and he demanded the release of royalist prisoners. For 
various reasons the federal government refused to accede: there 
were considerations of public order; solidarity with the Neu- 
chatel Radicals must be maintained; suspicion of yielding to 
the demands of a foreign government, in dealing with an in¬ 
ternal situation, must be avoided. Discussion became very 
bitter; the two sides took up arms and war was very near. 

While Berlin and Berne were prepared to accept any reason¬ 
able settlement, the King himself was taking an exaggerated 
view of the importance of the aftair. It was the diplomatic 
intervention of France and England that finally brought a peace- 
fial settlement, for care was taken to satisfy the pride of both 
sides. The King of Prussia renounced his rights over the princi¬ 
pality but retained the title of Prince of Neuchatel. Neuchatel 
thus remained a Swiss canton and became in fact a republic. An 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, which had endured since i8ij, 
was ended. 

Relations with France^ 1850 to 1870 

The Swiss watched European political events with interest; 
they applauded the establishment of the young kingdom of 
Italy—another victory for the principle of nationalism and a 
blow against reaction; they welcomed the accession to power 
of many men who had lived amongst them as refugees and 
breathed a sigh of relief to sec Austria pushed further away 
from Ticino. 

Napoleon III had been very popular during his exile in 
Switzerland, and his attitude towards the country that had 
been his home for several years was still affectionate and warm. 
Nevertheless the Swiss regarded the Second Empire with appre¬ 
hension ; the Bonaparte tradition was deliberately fostered and 
it was feared that Louis Napoleon might take up the policy of 
his uncle; in addition the Swiss disliked the Empire for its 
clericalism, its authoritarianism and repression. 

The annexation of Savoy by France in 1860 caused uneasiness. 


c 
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French power, already considerable, had been increased; part 
of Savoy formed the natural hinterland of Geneva and it 
had passed from Sardinia, a secondary power, to the Emperor. 
Hitherto Geneva had had two neighbours; now she was en¬ 
claved by one, the stronger. 

At one time there was a possibility of securing from Napoleon 
a territorial concession in the Chablais area, where there was a 
strong movement in favour of union with Switzerland, but after 
a lew tentative and tardy approaches the federal government let 
the matter drop. Many people in Switzerland, probably a 
majority, did not consider an increase in territory to be so 
desirable as to be worth endangering the country’s traditional 
neutrality. Meanwhile the annexation ol Savoy caused a slight 
deterioration in Franco-Swiss relations, during the last decade 
of the Empire. 

Switzerland and the rise oj German/ 

Developments in Germany were followed with keen in¬ 
terest; in many ways they resembled those which had recently 
taken place—though on quite a different scale—in Switzerland. 
Pjobably more than any other people, the Swiss sympathized 
with the efforts of the German patriots to put an end to their 
old anarchical Confederation. The defeat ot Catholic and reac¬ 
tionary Austria by Prussia, Protestant and progressive, was a 
source of satisfaction in the Protestant cantons; Sadowa was a 
happy event. With her power considerably augmented, Prussia 
served as a counter-weight to the clerical and authoritarian 
French Empire. 

Switzerland observed a strict neutrality in 1870 but dreaded 
a French victory, which she was convinced would lead to a 
new era of Napoleonic conquest; but French losses, the over¬ 
whelming successes of Germany and Bismarck’s policy changed 
that attitude and gave rise to new fears. 

Until 1860 Switzerland’s neighbours were two great powers 
—France and Austria—who balanced one another, and a group 
of little states—Sardinia, Wurtemberg, Bavaria and the Grand 
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Duchy of Baden—from which she had nothing to tear. Now she 
as surrounded by lour large states; France, Italy, Austria and 
ermanv; striking victories and the leadership ol an outstand¬ 
ing man had made the latter a lormidable power. The balance 
of power, one of the conditions ot survival tor a small state, 
was seriously disturbed. 
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Revision ojthe Constitutiony l8y4 

An indirect but important result of the European situation in 
Swiss internal affairs was a revision of the federal constitution. 

During the critical years 18 70 and 1871 the federal army had 
been mobilized so as to be ready to defend the country’s 
neutrality, should that prove necessary. The mobilization had 
shown that if the troops were to have adequate training and 
cohesion, military institutions must be reorganized. 

About the same time the evil results of economic laissez-faire 
were attracting attention. Working hours in factories were ex¬ 
cessively long and conditions were unhealthy; female and child 
labour were abused. To avoid factory acts, whole industries 
were transferred from one canton to another. Some cantons 
were reluctant to abandon the policy of complete industrial 
freedom and in them the abuses went unchecked. Conditions 
could be improved only if factory laws were applied through¬ 
out Switzerland. This was clearly a job for the central authority 
—but the central authority had not the power to compel any 
canton to adopt factory legislation. 

Finally, as commerce grew in volume and complexity, the 
inconveniences consequent upon having a separate system of 
law in each canton became more and more serious and a 
unified system of law more and more desirable.^ 

To meet these three new needs, the constitution was revised. 
The first plan was presented to the people and the cantons in 

* There were twenty-six different systems of law: the twenty-two 
cantons had each their own; the three half-cantons had their own; 
the Bernese Jura had retained the Napoleonic Code. 
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1872, but federalist resistance was too strong and it had to be 
withdrawn. The proposal to unify the law was dropped, other 
smaller changes were made and the new plan was accepted in 
1874. 

In military matters federal authority was considerably in¬ 
creased, the functions remaining to the cantons being no more 
than sops to local pride. Cantonal military authorities still 
exist but they do little more than transmit orders received 
from Berne. 

The central government was given the power to enact labour 
legislation and has made much use of it. 

Other new features were introduced. Switzerland, like Bis¬ 
marck’s Germany, was passing through a phase of anti-clerical¬ 
ism, the Kulcurkampff a reaction against dogmatic theology 
which sprang from the development of scientific thought. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that articles were introduced into 
the constitution to ensure the dominance of the State over the 
Church. The management of the primary schools, for which 
the cantons were responsible, must remain in, or pass into, the 
hands of the civil authorities; no primary school may be biased 
towards any particular faith. The foundation of new convents 
and the re-establishment of decayed convents were forbidden. 
All kinds of institutions were secularized, such as cemeteries. 


etc. 

The application of the new articles brought difficulties dur¬ 
ing subsequent years, and resistance in some of the Catholic 
cantons necessitated federal intervention. As a result, the 
peace between the two religions was disturbed by a period of 
petty persecutions; it was not properly re-established until the 
end of the nineteenth century with the appearance of a new 


generation 


The optional referendum instituted^ 1874 

In Zurich and other eastern cantons, direct democracy 
gradually replaced representative democracy; the people voted 
on all laws proposed in the cantonal and municipal councils; 
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magistrates and all officials were appointed by ballot. In this 
way it was hoped to maintain the sovereignty of the people and 
to minimize the influence of strong individual personalities. 

There was much support for the proposal that the direct 
system be adopted throughout the Confederation, many de- 
manded in the name of democracy that the Federal Council 
itself be elected by the people and that proposed laws be sub¬ 
mitted to the vote of the people before becoming effective. 

These proposals were not adopted in their entirety, but the 
optional referendum was embodied in the constitution during 
the 1874 changes. The referendum was by no means a novelty 
in Switzerland, but in 1874 it was defined with some precision: 
a period of three months must elapse between the successful 
passage of a law through the two chambers and its application; 
if during that period eight cantons or 30,000 people demand it, 
the law must be submitted to the vote of the people; it be¬ 
comes effective if it receives the support of the majority. 
Before a constitutional revision may be made, both people and 
cantons must be consulted, but a majority vote of the people is 
sufficient in the case of ordinary for it is legislation, considered 
that the cantons have already expressed their opinion in the 
Council of States. 

It is a fairly easy matter to collect 30,000 signatures from an 
electorate of nearly a million and wide use has been made of 
the referendum. Since 1874 all important legislation and all 
laws affecting large sections of the community have been sub¬ 
mitted to the people, who have, incidentally, shown them¬ 
selves to be more cautiously conservative than their legislators; 
more laws have been rejected than have been accepted. 

Right (^Initiatives l 8 gi; the national conservatism 

Since 1848 the right of initiative had existed; if 50,000 
people supported a proposal for constitutional revision the 
matter must be put to popular vote. That, however, referred 
to a complete change of constitution. In 1891 an amendment 
was introduced into the Federal constitution by which 50,000 
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citizens can compel the Federal legislature to prepare a bill 
incorporating some specific constitutional change which the 
petitioners regard as desirable; the bill is then submitted to the 
double vote of cantons and people. 

The conservative attitude of the people is illustrated by the 
fact that most of the proposals arising from this source have 
been supported by a minority only when submitted to popular 
vote.^ The same conservative tendency is discernible in the 
choice of deputies, magistrates and officials. There have been 
several occasions on which the people have rejected by enorm¬ 
ous majorities laws passed almost unanimously by the legisla¬ 
ture and yet at the next elections have re-elected the deputies 
they have so recently and so decisively contradicted. The same 
sort of thing happens in the cantons and communes where it is 
very unusual for magistrates not to be re-elected at the expira¬ 
tion of their term of office. This tradition has given Switzer¬ 
land considerable political stability. 

To the end of 1918 the same party, the Radicals, had held a 
majority in the two legislative councils without interruption 
for seventy years; and apart from the decade between 1943 
and 19^3, during which the socialists held a seat on the 
executive, it has continued to hold a majority on the Federal 
Council. With but two exceptions members of the Federal 
Council have always been returned to the legislature as often 
as they have chosen to submit themselves for re-election. 

Switzerland has reaped many benefits from this stability. 
Swiss governments have wielded a moral power greater even 
than their legal power; this has been most noticeable in the 
case of the federal government. 

Increasing centralization 

The revised constitution of 1874 had been a victory for the 
federalists, but since then the centralists have gained by degrees 
what they have failed to secure en bloc. 

1 The suggestion that the Federal Council be elected by the people 
had been defeated twice. 
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Many forces in the modern world have worked together to 
make centralization inevitable. One large administrative unit 
is in many ways more efficient than twenty-two, or rather, 
nventy-hve, small ones. Most of the problems facing a modern 
community can be dealt with more efl'ectively by the federal 
state than by the cantons. Other factors have weakened the 
resistance to centralization: the growth of modern industry has 
caused a movement of population from the agricultural cantons 
to the industrial cantons; new arrivals in any district are not so 


strongly attached to local tradition, not so conscious of local 
patriotism. The needs of industry are the same everywhere and 
treatment must not vary from canton to canton. Centralism is 
a fundamental principle of the Radical and Socialist parties; 
they have little regard for the past and the measures they 
advocate are for universal application. 

The 1914 war, the subsequent economic crisis and the 
Second World War brought problems which could be tackled 
effectively only by the central authority; they accelerated 
therefore the movement towards centralization; cantonal sove¬ 


reignty has decreased proportionately. 

Gradually the cantons have yielded first their civil law (1912) 
and then their penal law (1942) to the Confederation. The 
central authority has assumed responsibility for all economic 
legislation; the new constitutional amendments which were 
accepted by the people in 1947 give it the power to take 
measures necessary for general welfare and material security. 
Since 191 ^ the central government has levied a direct tax; this 
was originally simply a wartime measure, but circumstances 
forced the government to continue to levy it and it became 
increasingly difficult to abandon. In the realm of primary and 
technical education and public works the central authority has 
helped the cantons with subsidies and in return acquired a 
supervisory right. So it is that the power of the central 
government is constantly growing and that of the cantons 
becomes more and more limited. 


The federal constitution of 1874 has been revised so often_ 
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perhaps fifty times—and in so many details during the last half 
century, so many new articles have been introduced and custom 
has sanctioned so many modifications that in some respects the 
regime under which Switzerland lives today is in accord with 
neither the spirit nor the textof the written constitution of 1874. 

The gradual transfer of power from the cantons to the 
central authority has been accompanied by an increase in the 
activities of the state; the part played by the federal authority 
in the lives of individuals increases daily. The two world wars 
have also helped to speed up this development. Faced with 
immense and formidable tasks the government had to be able 
to act quickly; the chambers accorded powers to the Federal 
Council by means of which between September 1939 and 
September 1945 more than five hundred decrees and orders 
were promulgated. There remains the temptation to invoke 
emergency powers and to avoid difficulties and opposition by 
denying to the people the means of expressing their opinions 
in an election. 

Postal services and telegraphs, telephones and railways are 
operated by the state; the state supervises road transport and 
radio, working conditions and the production and distribution 
of electricity; it insures against accidents, sickness and unem¬ 
ployment. Its work in social matters is particularly important. 
At the beginning of the Second World War a fund was set aside 
to compensate for loss of salary and other earnings, with the 
object of alleviating the hardships of the families of men who 
were called up; the fund was successful both financially and 
morally. The people’s adoption by a large majority in 1947 of 
old-age, disablement and dependants* insurance, though a 
remarkable social development, also marked an increase in the 
functions of the central government. There is hardly any 
sphere in which the state does not have a hand. 

For all this activity an army of officials is necessary; no doubt 
their administration is efficient and perfectly honest, but their 
maintenance is costly and bears heavily on the country s 
economy. 
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The economy modern Switzerland 

Under influences which have affected most of Europe, 
Switzerland has become mainly an industrial country; her own 
political stability, a long period of peace and the enterprise 
shown by many of her citizens have hastened the process. 

The population has doubled in a century. Agriculture now 
occupies barely a quarter of the people and is no longer 
flourishing. Under the impact of overseas competition cereal 
production would have disappeared completely had it not been 
maintained by federal subsidies. During the Second World 
War, when international trade was almost completely at a 
standstill, this help was particularly important; as a result of it, 
and in order to safeguard the very life of the country, the area 
given over to food production was eventually increased by 
170 per cent. Natural conditions in Switzerland are very 
favourable for dairy farming and the industry has had its period 
of prosperity; but it needs a considerable foreign market. The 
impoverishment of many countries and the widely adopted 
policy of self-sufficiency have placed serious difficulties in the 
way of export. This gave rise to a serious situation in Switzer¬ 
land, which is no longer, as the poet described it, the country 
that tends the cow and lives in peace. 

Apart from electricity, Switzerland possesses none of the 
raw materials required for its basic industries. Those indus¬ 
tries are first of all metallurgy, in particular the making of 
watches, powerful engines and small intricate machines; the 
spinning and weaving of wool, cotton and silk; boots, shoes 
and chemicals. It is the heavier materials—coal, metals and 
hides—which have to be imported from distant sources. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century a high standard of 
living and social legislation have increased considerably the 
cost of living. Wages have increased; costs of production have 
risen. In Switzerland the manufacture of valuable articles only 
is economically possible; conditions of export are difficult and, 
indeed, it is miraculous that trade should have been maintained 
up to the present time. 
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Some industries, of course, have not retained their pros¬ 
perity. The making of embroidery, for instance, which had 
given eastern Switzerland a phase of unparalleled prosperity, 
disappeared completely as a result of changes in fashion and 
competition from the Far East. Nevertheless during the last 
few years industry as a whole has progressed. To make up for 
sources no longer available and to meet foreign orders during 
the recent war, it was necessary to increase both the number 
and size of industrial undertakings—perhaps to an extent which 
it will not be possible to maintain. 

The hotel industry, at one time so prosperous, has been 
almost ruined by the disappearance of the well-to-do middle 
classes of the larger European countries which had furnished it 
with a steady clientele. Many tourists still come to Switzerland 
but they do not stay long, they are exacting and spend little. 

Switzerland must import not only raw materials, but three- 
quarters of the foodstuffs she consumes; consequently inter¬ 
national tension, war and the interruption of international 
trade and transport bring the threat of unemployment and 
scarcity. During the First World War Switzerland was bound 
more closely by restrictions than even the belligerents and if, 
between 1939 and 1945, she was able to make sure of her 
rations and hold out against the economic extinction with 
which she was threatened, it was only at the cost of great 
sacrifices on the part of all her citizens and thanks to measures 
which the federal government had fortunately adopted for the 
prevention of corrupt practices. 

Domestic peace 

An absence of domestic strife is one of the causes of Switzer¬ 
land’s prosperity. 

The religious bitterness which for centuries troubled 
Switzerland has happily disappeared. Political debate is very 
lively as in all healthy democracies, but it never degenerates 
into bitter hostilities. After a referendum vote the minority 
submits loyally and the majority does not abuse its victory. 
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Political problems are solved by compromise rather than the 

application of pure principle. 

Bet>veen the two wars the communist party met with a cer- 
Uin amount of success in some towns, especially in Geneva 
Basle and Zurich. Switzerland’s difficult position in 1940 led 
the federal government first to pronounce all of its activities 
illegal, and then to dissolve it. These measures were hardly in 
accord with democratic principles and they did not solve the 
problem; they were repealed in 1945. Fascist and national 
socialist propaganda also met with a certain limited and short¬ 
lived success. 

Up to the present, by arbitration and the scaling down of 
excessive demands, the government has been able to prevent 
conflict between producers and consumers, and apart trom 
minor incidents social conflict has been avoided. There was, 
however, a serious enough disturbance in i 9 t®> end of 

the First World War. The high cost of living made the position 
of the workers very difficult and at the same time an insidious 
propaganda was at work amongst them. The order for a genera! 
strike which was given by the Olten Committee was widely 
obeyed; national life was disorganized and for a moment there 
was the possibility of civil war. The unions have a strong hold 
over the workers, but they are preoccupied with professional 
matters and day-to-day problems rather than political theory. 
They are very powerful and their efforts have been very 
successful. 

Three-quarters of the Swiss people speak German dialects 
and the remainder French, Italian or Romansch; nevertheless 
the question of language has never caused trouble. Officially 
the four national languages are on the same footing; admini¬ 
stration is therefore rather more difficult, but that is the only 
drawback. There has never been any suggestion that the 
minority be compelled to use the language of the majority; 
indeed the attitude is far from that, for while French and 
Italian-speaking Swiss are not particularly eager to learn 
German, the German-speaking Swiss like to learn and to speak 
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French or Italian. French in particular has an importance in 
Switzerland which is out of all proportion to the number of 
those who speak it as their mother tongue. 


Swiss neutrality 

In external affairs Switzerland has observed a strict neutrality 
and as a result has become the centre for several international 
organizations. The Red Cross, which was founded in Geneva 
in 1864, is the oldest and most famous; it was followed by the 
Universal Postal Union, the Offices for the Protection of Intel¬ 
lectual Property and others. 

On August 4th, 1914, as in 1870, Switzerland informed the 
powers of her determination not to abandon her neutrality; to 
safeguard the frontiers her army remained mobilized from 1914 
to 1918. The belligerents scrupulously respected her neu¬ 
trality, and on behalf of several foreign governments Switzer¬ 
land became the protecting power for their nationals who 
found themselves in enemy territory. Switzerland’s difficulties 
were principally economic. In order to ensure her food supply 
she was forced to accept a certain amount of control over her 
imports by belligerent states. This restriction on her independ¬ 
ence was the more painful because the country was divided in 
its sympathies and the clash of opinions was sometimes violent. 

Switzerland accepted an invitation to join the League of 
Nations with many misgivings. To many, the step had too much 
the appearance of siding with the victors. Although the new 
organization was to be set up in Geneva and although in the 
Declaration of London of February 13th, 1920, the great 
powers had specified that Swiss neutrality, already recognized 
by the Treaty of Versailles, was compatible with the principles 
of the League, the decision to join rested upon a very small 
majority of the votes of the people and the cantons. 

In the League the Swiss delegates adhered to one policy: 
under no circumstances would they associate themselves with 
any measure which might create hostility between the powers. 
Indeed the Swiss soon found even ‘differential neutrality 
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unacceptable. In her position of ‘differential neutrality Switzer¬ 
land had been absolved from miliury action and even from 
granting passage through her territory to the armies of member 
states; her sole obligation was to take part in the enforcement 
of economic sanctions against any state which violated the 
covenant. In i938» with the approval of the League, Switzer¬ 
land reverted to its former policy of complete neutrality. 

So it was that on August 31st, i 939 i the Federal Council did 
not hesitate to inform the powers that Switzerland was deter¬ 
mined to obserN'e strict neutrality and to defend her frontiers 
against any aggressor. This time there was no rift between 
French Switzerland and German Switzerland as there had been 
from 1914 to 1918, and the people were unanimous in their 
will to defend and resist. The military effort was much 
superior to that of 1914. When, in 1940, the country found 
itself encircled by the one group of belligerents, a national 
redoubt* was organized in the heart of the Alps, from which 
resistance could be maintained even if the rest of the country 
were occupied. During this period of encirclement the formu¬ 
lation of economic policy was very difficult and the national 
effort was quite astonishing. 

Spared herself, Switzerland gave her help to war victims, in 
particular by developing the Central Prisoners of War Agency 
which had already shown its value during the First World War 
and by building up new services such as the ‘Swiss Gift’ and the 
‘Children’s Help’. 

With the end of hostilities Switzerland did not join the 
United Nations; not because she did not wish to co-operate 
closely with all nations—in 1944 she had resumed the diplo¬ 
matic relations with Russia which had been broken off in 1921 
—but because the new international organization was not pre¬ 
pared to recognize her neutrality. On the other hand she has 
joined all those specialized agencies of the United Nations 
which do not carry obligations incompatible with her neu¬ 
trality. Switzerland has again demonstrated her sense of inter¬ 
national solidarity by taking part in the negotiations concerning 
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Korean prisoners of war. The people of Switzerland feel 
that it is by remaining faithful to a policy which for some cen¬ 
turies now has been consistent with the traditions and interests 
of their country, that they can best serve the ideal of peace 
between the nations. 


THE END 
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